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Executive Summary 

Student Progress and Goal Attainment Report: 

Federally-funded ABE programs in California 1997-98 

INTRODUCTION 

Section 321 of the Adult Education Act, administered by the United States Department of Education, provides funding for 
basic skills instruction for educationally disadvantaged adults in California. Throughout the country, federal ABE 321/326 
grants to states fund a variety of adult education programs, including Adult Basic Education (ABE), English as a Second 
Language (ESL), High School Diploma, and General Education Development (GED) certification programs. In California, 
ABE 321/326 funding supplements instructional services for adults functioning below a high school level (or below a CASAS 
230 scaled score). Local assistance grants are awarded to Adult Basic Education and English as a Second Language programs 
(including ESL-Citizenship) in school district adult schools, community college districts (CCD), community-based organiza- 
tions (CBO), library literacy programs, county offices of education (COE), and jail programs, all of which must meet Califor- 
nia Department of Education eligibility requirements. Four California state agencies, California Conservation Corps (CCC), 
California Department of Corrections (CDC), California Department of Developmental Services (CDDS), and California 
Youth Authority (CYA) are also funded by ABE 321/326. 

This report presents the ABE 321/326 California learning progress and goal attainment data for state fiscal year 1997-98. This 
Executive Summary presents the overview and highlights from each of the chapters included in the report. 



1997-98 CHAPTER HIGHUGHTS 

Chapter 1: An Overview of AduH Basic Education in California 

Chapter 1 contains information about ABE 321/326 federally funded programs and CASAS. Learner populations, instru- 
ments, and data collection methods are discussed. 

Chapter Highlights 

• All agencies receiving ABE 321/326 funding were required to provide demographic 

and goal attainment data for learners enrolled between September 1 and October 17, 1997. 

• Data were obtained from a total of 155,868 learners in ABE, ESL, and ESL-Citizenship 
programs. In California, ESL-Citizenship Is a subset of ESL learners who attend 
primarily to prepare for and meet the INS citizenship requirements. For clarification 
In this report, data on ESL and ESL-Citizenship learners are reported separately. 

• In 1997-98 California ABE 321/326 agencies served 1,435,341 adult basic education learners; 
thus, this report contains data on a sample of 10.9% of all learners. 

• Learner data were obtained from 322 local agencies and four state agencies that 
provide educational programs at 70 sites. 

• Basic skills test result data were obtained from 129 (40.1%) of the local agencies and each 
of the four state agencies. 

• All agencies were to collect Information from learners using the Student Entry Record, 
Student Update Record, and Student Test Record. 

• The Student Entry Record coWecXs information on demographics, reason for 
enrollment. Instructional program, and Instructional level. 

• The Student Update Record coWecXs Information on hours of Instruction, 
instructional level, progress, learner results, and reason for leaving early. 

• The Student TestRecord\s the answer sheet for learner responses to 
individual CASAS tests administered. 
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Chapter 2: Who are our Learners ami In What Types of Programs Do They Enroll? 

Chapter Two provides information about program services and individuals served in Califomias ABE 321/326 programs that 
submitted data. This chapter is based on data from learners enrolled in Califomias ABE 321/326 programs in both local and 
state agencies. 

Data Highlights 

• The majority (76.2%) of California's ABE 321/326 learners were served by school district adult 
schools. 

• The largest percentage of learners was enrolled in ESL (73.9%), which was an increase over 
the 68.7% seen in 1996-97. 

• 63.6% of ESL learners and 69.1% of ESL-Citizenship learners are at the beginning instructional 
levels; and 50.2% of ABE learners are at beginning instructional levels. 

• Adult schools and community colleges tended to be very similar to one another in the 
percentages of ABE, ESL, and ESL-Citizenship learners they served in each of the instruc- 
tional levels. 

• Community-based organizations served ESL-Citizenship learners (55.6%) primarily, of which, 

92.4% were at the beginning levels. 

• California's ABE 321/326 programs continue to serve more females than males (58.6% and 
41.4%, respectively). 

• The proportion of learners 30 years of age or younger declined from 47% of ESL learners last 
year to 39.3 % this year. Similar declines were evidenced among ABE learners 30 years of 
age or younger, 49% last year and 39.4% this year. 

• Hispanic learners were the highest percentage of learners served in all three programs. 

• More than one-half (55.9%) of program learners had no high school diploma or degree prior 
to enrollment in an ABE 321/326 program. Of those learners who have a degree, most were 
awarded in their native country and/or the learner is functioning below a high school level (or 
230 CASAS scaled score). 

• The percentage of learners entering ABE 321/326 programs who have no diploma or degree 
has been increasing over time, from 50.9% in 1992-93 to 55.9% in 1997-98. 

CKapter 3: Who Participates in Adult Education Through Local Agency Providers? 

Chapter Three provides information about program services and individuals served in the Local Agency Population which 
includes school district adult schools, community colleges, community-based organizations, library literacy programs, county 
offices of education, and jail programs. This chapter focuses on the demographic characteristics of learners, their instructional 
level, their reasons for enrollment, and any special programs in which they were participating at the beginning of this instruc- 
tional window. This chapter supplements the data contained in Chapter 2 with additional program and learner information 
relevant to local agency data. 

Data Highlights 

• 149,221 Student Entry Records were received from learners enrolled in ABE, ESL, and ESL- 
Citizenship programs in local agencies. 

• The majority of local agency learners were enrolled in ESL programs (76.5%). 

• The percentage of local agency learners who indicated they received TANF/GAIN or other 
public assistance was 5.0%. 

• The most frequently cited primary reasons for enrollment for ABE learners were education 
(44.1%), communication (19.2%), personal goal (15.0%), and get ajob (10.2%). 
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• The most frequently cited primary reasons for enrollment for ESL learners were communica- 
tion (45.1%), education (26.4%), get a job (8.5%), and personal goal (8.1%). 

• The most frequently cited primary reasons for enrollment for ESL-Citizenship learners were 
citizenship (62.0%), education (13.5%), communication (13.4%), and personal goal (3.7%). 

Chapter 4: What Changes Occurred for Learners? 

Chapter 4 provides information about local agency learners’ goal attainment. Goal attainment information was collected on the 
Student Update Record and was to be obtained from learners after approximately 75 to 120 hours of instruction. Goal 
attainment includes learners’ enrollment status, progress, and results, as well as their reasons for leaving early. This chapter 
focuses on the changes that occurred for learners during the instructional time period. 

Data Highlights 

• Overall enrollment status indicated that 70.5% of all learners were retained in their program 
at the time of the update. 

• Overall retention rate increased from 68.6% in 1996-97 to 70.5% in 1997-98. 

• Learners in ABE, ESL, and ESL-Citizenship programs demonstrated success with at least 28% 
in each program reporting completing or advancing to a higher instructional level during this 
time period (ABE 31.8%, ESL 28.0%, and ESL-Citizenship 41.1%). 

• Improved communication (61.2%) and meeting personal goal (25.6%) were the two most 
frequently cited experiences realized by learners in all three instructional programs during 
the Instructional period. 

• ESL programs had the highest percentage of learners (64.6%) reporting improved communi- 
cation skills. 

• Learners whose primary reason for enrollment was to get a Job reported a higher percentage 
(10.3%) of employment acquisition than those who enrolled for other reasons. 

• 45.6% of learners who left their instructional program prior to completion did so for unknown 
reasons. 

• Schedule conflicts (10.2%), employment acquisition (7.7%), and relocation (6.8%) were the 
most frequently cited reasons for leaving an instructional program prior to completion. 

• Females were nearly 10 times as likely to leave an instructional program before completion 
due to child care issues. 

• Nearly twice as many learners in the 61 and older age group left their program prior to 
completion, primarily due to health reasons or moving. 

Chapter 5: How Well Does the Local Testing Population Represent the Total Local Population? 

Chapter Five discusses learner characteristics of the local testing population. Each year a sample of approximately 40% of the 
local agencies is selected and required to administer CASAS pretests and post-tests to learners to measure learning gains. Data 
regarding gender, ethnic background, native language, age, years of education, and highest degree earned are presented in this 
chapter to establish generalizability to the larger population. 

Data Highlights 

• Sample data from testing agencies were included for a total of 94,914 learners enrolled in 129 
local agencies. This represents 60.9% of the local agency learners and 40.1% of agencies, 

• The sex and age percentages for the local testing population did not vary greater than 1% from 
the local agency population in any one category. The highest degree earned percentages for 
the local testing population did not vary greater than 2% from the local agency population in 
any one category. 
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• The ethnic categories and the years of education for the local testing population did not vary 
greater than 3% from the local agency population in any one category. 

• The testing sample did not differ from the local population on other key variables including 
primary reason for enrollment, learner progress, and learner results. 

• Based on the results of the comparative analyses, the local testing population was deter- 
mined to be representative of the local agency population. 

Chapter 6: What Were the Test Scores and Learner Gains for the Local Testing Population? 

Chapter Six provides information about test scores and learning gains in California’s ABE 321/326 programs. The chapter is 
based on data from the local testing population, that is, the 129 (40.1%) local agencies that were selected and required to 
administer CASAS pretests and post-tests to learners to measure learning gains. Learning gains were measured after 75 to 120 
hours of instruction and were computed as the difference in learners’ scores on a CASAS pre- and post-test. 

Data Highlights 

• Reading pretest scores were compiled from an overall sample of 37,589 learners: 4,743 ABE; 

30,166 ESL; and 2,680 ESL-Citizenship. 

• Overall mean reading pretest scores were 222.7 for ABE learners, 210.6 for ESL learners, and 
206.4 for ESL Citizenship learners. 

• ESL-Citizenship learners demonstrated the lowest skill levels at program entry with 56% 
scoring 210 or below. 

• ESL-Citizenship learners produced the highest average reading gain (6.1 points), followed by 
ESL learners (5.4 points) and ABE learners (4.1 points). 

• Average ESL learner listening gain was 3.1 points on the CASAS scale. 

• Adult schools and community college districts served higher scoring ABE learners on the 
reading pretest at program entry. 

Chapter 7: What Program Characteristics Were Evidenced by Learners? 

Chapter Seven provides information about program services in California’s ABE 321/326 programs. Class questionnaire data 
were requested from instructors in each of the local testing agencies and state agencies. Program service information includes 
the time of day classes met, the number of learners in each class, the number of hours the class met each week, classroom 
support, the emphasis of classroom instruction, primary instructional setting, and primary physical setting. 

Data Highlights 

• Sample data from 2,131 classes were included for analysis of program characteristics. 

• An overall majority of classes (51.7%) were held in the morning followed by evening classes 
(36.9%) and lastly, afternoon classes (11.4%). 

• ABE 321/326 classes averaged 21 learners per class. 

• CCD programs had the highest class average (22), followed by adult school programs (21). 

• CDC programs evidenced the highest average weekly hours of instruction (29.6), followed by 
CDDS (18.4) and adult schools (12.3). 

• The greatest emphasis of classroom instruction for ABE 321/326 programs overall was placed 
on general life skills. 

• The majority (56.7%) of classes were held at adult schools; 11.4% were held at community 
colleges; 8.7% were held at correctional facilities; and 6% were held at high schools. 
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Chapter 8: What Was the Program, Learner, and Goal Attainment Information For the State Agency Population? 

Chapter Eight provides information about program services, individuals served, and goal attainment in four state agency ABE 
321/326 programs: the California Department of Corrections (CDC), the California Youth Authority (CYA), the California 
Department of Developmental Services (CDDS), and the California Conservation Corps (CCC). 

Data Highlights 

• Sample data representing 6,647 learners were provided by programs in four state agencies; 

California Department of Corrections, California Youth Authority, California Department of 
Developmental Services, and the California Conservation Corps. 

• The majority of learners were enrolled in ABE programs (78.4%) and ESL programs (20.9%). 

• More male learners (86.4%) were represented in state agency ABE 321/326 programs overall. 

• The highest proportion (34.3%) of learners were between the ages of 21 and 30, and Hispanic 
(49.1%). 

• Education was the most frequently cited (48.4%) primary reason for enrollment among state 
agency learners. 

• The majority of learners (63.6%) were retained at the same level of instruction after 75 to 120 
hours of instruction. 

• Improved communication skills was the most frequently noted (35.3%) result after 75 to 120 
hours of instruction by state agency learners. 

• Learners in state agency ABE programs averaged 224.6 on the CASAS reading assessment, 
compared to 222.7 in the local program sample. 

• Reading learning gains between pre- and post-test for learners in the state agency ABE 
programs were, on average, 5.1 points on the CASAS scale. 

Chapter 9: What Was the Program, Learner, and Goal Attainment Information For the Special Education 
Population? 

Chapter Nine provides information about program services, individuals served, and goal attainment for the California special 
education population. Data in this chapter are included for individuals who: a) Indicated ‘special education in the special 
program box on the entry form; b) Received services from the California Department of Developmental Services; or c) Took 
one of the CASAS assessment tests specifically designed for the special education population (Test Forms 2A, 3A, or 4A). 

Data Highlights 

• Most special education learners were served by either adult schools (49.7%) or the California 
Department of Developmental Services (39.3%). 

• The majority of special education learners were male (58.1%) and most were between the 
ages of 31 and 40 (30.1%). 

• Whites were most heavily represented (67.1%) followed by Hispanics (18.4%) and Blacks 
(8.4%). 

• Almost 84% had not received a high school diploma or GED certificate. 

• The most frequently cited reason for enrollment was a personal goal (35.5%). 

• Eighty-four percent of special education learners were retained at the same level of instruc- 
tion from entry to update record completion. 

• Reading learning gains from pre- to post-test averaged 3.13 points on the CASAS scale among 
special education learners. 
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Chapter 10: Implications of Report Results for Future Data Collection Efforts 

Each year a review of the data reveals ways in which the data collection process could be revised and improved. Based on the 
results of this year’s data, the following changes are being made for future data collection efforts: 

1 . The number of learners in the fall census period will be expanded. 

• For 1998-99 the census period will be from September 1 through October 31, 1998 
to Increase the number of learners from which data will be collected. 

2. The timeline for collecting Student Update Record Information will be lengthened. 

• The timeline will be expanded from the current 75-120 hours to collecting update 
Information by March 31, 1999. It is anticipated that an Increase In the instructional 
period will provide a more accurate picture of the learner results that occur 
during a school year. 

3. A Teacher Training Video will be developed and the Coordinator's Manual and Administration 
Manual will be expanded. A copy of each will be distributed to all agencies. 

• Accurate data is dependent upon standardized definitions and accurate data collection 
procedures. A Teacher Training Video for viewing by all appropriate agency staff will 
explain the importance of the data, the uses for the information, and highlight data 
collection procedures. 

• Additional training emphasis will be placed on key data collection fields, including 
learner results and the reason a learner may leave the program prior to completion of 
his/her goal. 

4. The Student Update RecordwW be revised to include additional data elements for document- 
ing learner outcomes. Additional data elements will include: 

• a greatly expanded list of learner results categorized under "Work," "Personal/ 

Family," "Community," and "Education," 

• expanded results include additional work-related outcomes, 

• the ability to indicate if a learner earned a certificate, and 

• the ability to document high school credits earned using a standardized format. 

5. Data collection instruments will be administered to document progress in each class the 
learner attends during the school year. Thus, learner progress and retention can more 
accurately be documented. 

6. Multiple Student Entry Records Student Update Records m\\ be available to closely track 

learner progress over the school year. 
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Introduction: An Overview of Adult Basic Education in California 

This report presents the ABE 321/326 California learning progress and goal attainment data for state fiscal year 1997-98. 
Chapter 1 contains information about ABE 321/326 federal programs and CASAS. The learner population, instruments 
and data collection methods are discussed. A report overview is presented with chapter content highlights. 



Data Highlights 

• Data from 155,868 Student Entry Records were obtained from learners in ABE, ESL, and ESL- 
Citizenship programs. 

• 322 local agencies and sites from 4 state agencies submitted data on their learners. 



BACKGROUND 

RMleral ABE 321/326 Grants 

Section 321 of the Adult Education Act, administered by the United States Department of Education, provides funding for 
basic skills instruction for educationally disadvantaged adults in California. Throughout the country, federal ABE 321/326 
grants to states fund a variety of adult education programs, including Adult Basic Education (ABE), English as a Second 
Language (ESL), High School Diploma, and General Education Development (GED) certification programs. 

California ABE 321/326 Programs 

In California, ABE 321/326 funding supplements instructional services for adults functioning below a high school level 
(i.e. below a CASAS 230 scaled score) . Local assistance grants are awarded to Adult Basic Education and English as a Second 
Language programs (including ESL-Citizenship) in school district adult schools, community college districts, community- 
based organizations, library literacy programs, county offices of education, and jail programs, all of which must meet California 
Department of Education (CDE) eligibility requirements. Four California state agencies - California Conservation Corps 
(CCC), California Department of Corrections (CDC), California Department of Developmental Services (CDDS), and 
California Youth Authority (CYA) - are also funded by ABE 321/326. 

ABE 321/326 funded agencies in California are instructed to administer the Student Entry Record to every student in ABE, 
ESL, and ESL/Citizenship programs who are enrolled and attending during a two-week period between September 1 and 
October 17, 1997. Research was previously conducted to determine if there were any significan differences between students 
who attend in the fall vs. spring on demographic, learner goal, and learner result variables. The findings indicated that the two 
groups of students were similar. Thus, since California ABE programs serve over 1.4 million learners per year, utilizing only a 
fall census data collection period was chosen to obtain generalizable data on California learners in the most cost effective 
manner. 

About CASAS 

CASAS is a non-profit organization that provides curriculum management, assessment, and evaluation systems to adult 
education and training programs in the public and private sectors. CASAS was established by a consortium of California 
agencies to provide a curriculum-based assessment ^stem relevant to the functional life skills needs of adults. 

CASAS includes more than 100 standardized assessment instruments that measure functional reading, math, listening, 
speaking, and higher order thinking skills in everyday adult life and work contexts. The key components of the ^stem are 
the validated CASAS Competency List, the CASAS Instructional Materials Guide, CASAS nationally validated assessment 
instruments, implementation guides, training, and TOPSpro (Tracking of Programs and Students) software. 
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The CDE has used the CASAS system for more than 15 years to provide a comprehensive, statewide database of adult learner 
demographic and goal attainment data, including learning gains. By using this system, education programs are able to report 
learner assessment results from standardized assessments and to document other learners’ goal attainment and trend data. By 
using this standardized system, data from a variety of learners and agencies can be aggregated to produce this statewide report. 
In addition, individual agencies have access to reporting tools for producing agency reports for use with their students, teachera, 
and administrators. The system enhances accountability efforts within and among the funded adult education programs, 
enabling the agencies to meet program improvement goals on a long-term basis as required by the state plan. 

LEARNER POPULATION AND DATA COLLECTION METHODS 
Total EnroDment Population 

California agencies receiving ABE 321/326 funds included 322 local agencies and 4 state agencies. From these agencies, a total 
of 155,868 Student Entry Records were collected from learners enrolled in Adult Basic Education (ABE), English as a Second 
Language (ESL), ESL-Citizenship programs, and eligible special education programs. 

Sub-populations 

The California ABE 321/326 total enrollment population consists of three distina sub-populations. Due to the unique 
differences and data collection timelines among participating agencies, the total enrollment population was divided into three 
sub-populations, and each will be discussed separately in this report. The three sub-populations are* 

• Local agencies: Adult schools, community colleges, community-based organizations, libraiy literacy programs, county 
offices of education, and jail programs. 

Within this local agency sub-population an additional subgroup is discussed separately in this report. 

□ Local testing agencies: A sample of local agencies was selected to administer CASAS tests to learners. This subgroup 
of local agencies that participated in ABE 321/326 testing will be referred to as local testing agencies. Procedures for 
determining the sample are discussed in Appendix A. 

• Local special education learners: Report data on the special education population who attend programs at local agencies 
will be discussed separately from special education learners enrolled in state hospital programs. 

• State agencies: Four state agencies operate ABE 321/326 programs - California Department of Corrections, California 
Youth Authority, California Conservation Corps, and the California Department of Social Services. 

Figure 1.1 contains a graphic representation of the above-described populations to be discussed within this report. 
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Figure 1.1 -The California ABE 321/326 Population 
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Local Agencies 

A total of 149,221 Student Entry Records were collected from learners in local agencies. Table 1.1 shows the number of 
participating local agencies and the number of Student Entry Records collected from each agency type. See Figures 3.2 & 3.3 
for the percentage of students. 



Table 1.1 — Local A; 


lencies 


Local Agency Type 


Number of Agencies 


Number of Student Entry Records 
ABE ESL ESL-CIT TOTAL 


Adult Schools 


197 


12,833 


95,234 


10,748 


118,815 


Community-based Organizations 


59 


1,313 


2,292 


4,513 


8,118 


Community Colleges 


21 


1,841 


16,325 


872 


19,038 


Library Literacy Programs 


35 


1,333 


162 


20 


1,515 


County Offices of Education 


5 


66 


133 


56 


255 


Jail Programs 


5 


1,406 


72 


2 


1,480 


Total 


322 


18,792 


114,218 


16,211 


149,221 
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Local Testing Agencies 

A total of 94,914 Student Entry Records were collected from learners in local testing agencies. Table 1.2 shows the number of 
participating local agencies and the number of Student Entry Records collected from each agency type. 



Table 1-2 — Local Testing Agencies 



Local Testing Agency Type 


Number of Agencies 


Number of Student Entry Records 
ABE ESL ESL-CIT TOTAL 


Adult Schools 


82 


8,250 


64,042 


5,464 


77,756 


Community-based Organizations 


19 


328 


119 


1,029 


1,476 


Community Colleges 


10 


1,549 


11,651 


472 


13,672 


Library Literacy Programs 


13 


461 


76 


3 


540 


County Offices of Education 


3 


26 


64 


0 


90 


Jail Programs 


2 


1,351 


29 


0 


1,380 


Total 


129 


11,965 


75,981 


6,968 


94,914 
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Local Special Education Learmrs 

A total of 2,846 Student Entry Records were collected from special education learners in local agencies. Table 1.3 shows the 
number of Student Entry Records collected from special education learners instructed within a local agency. Data on special 
education learners attending programs under the Department of Social Services are contained in the State Agency section. 



Table 1.3 — Local Special Education Learners 



Local Testing Agency Type 


Number of Agencies 


Number of Student Entry Records 
ABE ESL ESL-CIT TOTAL 


Adult Schools 


73 


2,173 


141 


21 


2,335 


Community-based Organizations 


9 


267 


2 


4 


273 


Community Colleges 


12 


162 


58 


2 


222 


Library Literacy Programs 


5 


12 


2 


0 


14 


County Offices of Education 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Jail Programs 


1 


2 


0 


0 


2 


Total 


100 


2,616 


203 


27 


2,846 
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State Agencies 

A total of 6,647 Student Entry Records were collected from learners in the four state agencies. Table 1.4 shows the number of 
Student Entry Records collected from each agency. 



Table 1.4— State) 


Itgencies 


State Agency 


Number of Student Entry Records 
ABE ESL ESL-CIT TOTAL 


California Conservation Corps 


288 


2 


0 


290 


California Department of Corrections 


2,988 


826 


1 


3,815 


California Department of Social Services 


2,177 


0 


0 


2,177 


California Youth Authority 


169 


164 


32 


365 


Total 


5,622 


992 


33 


6,647 
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Data Collection Forms 

All agencies were to collect information from learners using the Student Entry Record, Student Update Record, and Student Test 
Record. The Student Entry Record zoWecXs information on demographics, reason for enrollment, instructional program, and 
instructional level. The Student Update Record zoWec\s information on hours of instruction, instructional level, progress, learner 
results, and reason for leaving early. The Student Test Record \s the answer sheet for learner responses to individual CASAS tests 
administered (see Appendix B). These instruments were distributed by CASAS to all ABE 321/326 agencies during August, 
1997. Each of the instruments utilizes a scannable format. Agencies that chose to scan and utilize their own agency data were 
provided with a copy of TOPSpro 1.4 software. TOPSpro software reads the data and provides agencies a variety of usable 
report options to summarize learner information for learners, instructors, and administrators. Agencies using TOPSpro were 
requested to export their data to CASAS for inclusion in statewide data aggregation. Agencies not using TOPSpro were 
requested to mail the scannable forms to CASAS where the forms were scanned. All data were aggregated from both TOPSpro 
disks and forms mailed to CASAS. 

Each Local Testing Agency was also required to have instructors complete one Instructional Questionnaire for each class in 
which a CASAS test was administered. The Instructional Questionnaire gathers data regarding the instructional setting and 
available resources (see Appendix B) . 

METHODOLOGY 
Local Agencies 

California adult basic education agencies receiving ABE 321/326 funds were instructed to collect Student Entry Record 
information on all learners enrolled and attending from September 1 to October 17, 1997. Agencies were requested to obtain 
data on goal attainment information, on learner progress, learner results, and reasons for leaving early by utilizing the Student 
Update Record on the same group of learners who completed a Student Entry Record. Data were to be collected alter 80-100 
hours of instruction for students attending 6-15 hours per week or after 100-200 hours of instruction was completed by students 
attending 20 or more hours per week. The deadline for submitting all data was March 1, 1998. 

Local Testing Agencies 

Within the local agency subpopulation, a sample of agencies was selected and required to administer a CASAS pretest and 
post-test to measure learning gains. Sampling procedures for determining the testing agencies are contained in Appendix A. 
Testing agencies were also required to submit class information to determine characteristics about the instructional settings. 
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Special Education Learmrs 

California adult basic education agencies receiving ABE 321/326 funds were instructed to collect Student Entry Record 
information on all individuals enrolled and attending from September 1 to October 17, 1997, Due to the nature of this 
population, pretests and post-tests are collected on an annual basis rather than after 80-100 hours suggested for learners in other 
local agency programs. 

State Agencies 

The four California state agencies receiving ABE 321/326 funds were instructed to collect Student Entry Record information 
on all learners enrolled and attending throughout the school year. All agencies were also required to administer a CASAS 
pretest and post-test to all learners to measure learning gains. 

REPORT OVERVIEW 
Changes from Previous Reports 

This years report has one significant terminology change and is structured slightly differently from reports of prior years. 

• Terminology 

The terminology change is from “sampling" agency to “testing” agency. It order to minimize confusion in this 
year’s report, the data from local agencies that were selected using a sampling process and are required to 
administer CASAS tests, as well as those agencies that voluntarily elected to test students, are combined and 
collectively called testing agencies. 

• Structure 

Two structure changes occured in this years report. The first is due to differences in how data were collected. 
1997-98 was the first year that goal attainment information was required of all agencies. Thus, the chapter on 
reasons for enrollment and goal attainment contains data on local agencies, rather than on the local testing 
population as seen in previous reports. The second structure change is a separation of special education learners. 
This year special education learners attending local agency programs will be covered in separate section. In 
previous reports the discussion of special education learners enrolled in ABE 321/326 programs in both local 
and state agencies was combined. This year, special education learners in state agencies are discussed in the state 
agency section. 

Chapter Contents 

Chapter 2 reports program and learner data from the total enrollment population. 

Chapters 3-7 report data from local agencies only: 

• Chapter 3 reports program and learner information from the local agency population. 

• Chapter 4 reports reasons for enrollment and goal attainment from the local agency population. 

• Chapter 5 presents key demographic information on both the local agency and the local testing 

populations and discusses the representativeness of the testing population. 

• Chapter 6 presents testing results for the local testing agencies. 

• Chapter 7 presents program services information as completed by testing agencies. 

Chapter 8 presents data related to all four state agencies. 

Chapter 9 presents information on the adult special education population who attends a program within a local agency. 
Chapter 10 presents implications for report results for future data collection efforts. 

Appendices contain tables with additional detailed information. 
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Table 1.5 may be used as a guide to understanding the data presented in each chapter of this report. This table outlines which 
portion of all ABE 321/326 data collected from California programs is reported in each chapter. 



Table 1.5 — Population for Each Report Chapter 









Local Agencies 


State Agencies 


Chapter 


Data 

Reported 

(N=) 


Data Set: Data Description 


ABE 


ESL 


ESL-CIT 


ccc 


CDC 


CDDS 


CYA 


2 


155,868 


Total Enrollment Population: 

All data collected from all local 
and state agencies 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


3&4 


149,221 


Local Agency Population: 

ABE, ESL, and ESL-Citizenship 
data from all local agencies. 


X 


X 


X 










5 


149,221/ 

94,914 


Local Agency and Local Testing 
Populations: ABE, ESL, and 
ESL-Citizenship data from all 
local agencies compared with 
those local agencies who 
administered tests. 


X 


X 


X 










6 


94,914 


Local Testing Population: Data 
selected for all local agencies 
who administered CASAS tests. 


X 


X 


X 










7 


2,131 

(N=number 
of classes) 


Class Questionnaire: Data 
gathered on the Instructional 
Questionnaire sent to all 
testing agencies. 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


8 


6,647 


State Agency Population: All data 
from the four state agencies. 








X 


X 


X 


X 


9 


2,846 


Local Agency Population: Data 
selected for Special Education 
learners in local agencies. 


X 


X 


X 
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(-Chapter 2 



Program and Learner Information for the Total Enrollment 
Population: Who are our Learners and in What Types of 
Programs do They Enroll? 



Chapter Two provides information about program services and individuals served in California s ABE 321/326 programs that 
submitted data. This chapter is based on data from learners enrolled in California s ABE 321/326 programs - local and state 
— during the census period of September 1 to October 1 7, 1997. Data were collected from learneis in California school 
district adult schools, community college districts, community-based organizations, library literacy programs, county Jail 
programs, and county offices of education, as well as from learners in the state agencies: California Conservation Corps, 
California Department of Developmental Services, California Department of Corrections, and the California Youth Authority. 
Additional data on learners in the total enrollment population can be found in Appendix C. 



Data Highlights 

• The majority (76.2%) of California's ABE 321/326 learners were served by school district adult 
schools. 

• The largest percentage of learners was enrolled in ESL (73.9%), which was an increase over 
1996-97. 

• 63.6% of all ESL learners and 69.2% of ESL-Citizenship learners are at the beginning instruc- 
tional levels; and 50.2% of ABE learners are at beginning instructional levels. 

• Adult schools and community colleges tended to be very similar to one another in the 
percentages of ABE, ESL, and ESL-Citizenship learners they served in each of the instruc- 
tional levels. 

• Community-based organizations served ESL-Citizenship learners (55.6%) primarily, of which, 
92.4% were at the beginning levels. 

• California's ABE 321/326 programs continue to serve more females than males (58,6% and 
41.4%, respectively). 

• The majority of learners in ABE and ESL programs were between the ages of 21 and 40. ESL- 
Citizenship were slightly older with the majority between 31 and 50. 

• Hispanic learners were the highest percentage of learners served in all three programs. 

• More than one-half (55.9%) of program learners had no high school diploma or degree prior 
to enrollment in an ABE 321/326 program. Of those learners who have a degree, most were 
awarded in their native country and/or the learner is functioning below a high school level (or 
230 CASAS scale score. 

• The percentage of learners entering ABE 321/326 programs who have no diploma or degree 
has been increasing over time, from 50,5% in 1993-98 to 55.9% in 1997-98, 
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PROGRAM INFORMATION 



Program information includes provider type, instructional program, instructional level, and special program status. A provider 
type designation is assigned to each agency. The instructional program, instructional level, and special program status was 
provided by instructors and learners on the Student Entry Record form completed by each learner. 

Provider Type 

Ten types of agencies provided instruction to California’s ABE 321/326 learners in 1997-98. Six of these provider types were 
s'^hool district adult schools 0:^ = 197), community college districts = 21), community-based organizations 
(N - 59), library literacy programs = 35), county jail programs = 5), and county offices of education ^ = 5). There 

were 197 adult schools, 21 community colleges, 59 community-based organizations, 5 county offices of education, 35 library 
literacy programs, and 5 county jail programs that submitted data on learners for 1997-98. 

The other four provider types were state agencies: California Conservation Corps serving at-risk youth in 12 locations. 
Department of Developmental Services (CDDS), serving institutional adults in 7 state hospitals, California Department of 
Corrections (CDC) serving incarcerated adults in 23 prisons, and California Youth Authority, serving youths between the ages 
of 17 and 25 who have been sentenced by the courts, in 4 locations. 

The majority (76.2%) of California’s ABE 321/326 learners were served by school district adult schools in 1997-98. Other 
major providers were community college districts (CCD = 12.2%), community-based organizations (CBO = 5.2%), and the 
California Department of Corrections (CDC = 2.4%). While the percentage of learners served by each provider type has 
fluctuated over the years, these four providers have consistently served the largest percentage of learners (see Table 2. 1) 



Table 2.1 - Percental^ of Learners Served by Each 
Provider Type From 1993 to 1998 





1993-94 


1994-95 


1995-96 


1996-97 


1997-98 




N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Adult 


77,619 


72.2 


83,784 


71.4 


86,324 


70.9 


99,616 


73.2 


118,815 


76.2 


CCD 


16,011 


14.9 


18,747 


16.0 


20,349 


16.7 


20,667 


15.2 


19,038 


12.2 


CBO 


4,129 


3.8 


3,110 


2.7 


4,644 


3.8 


5,101 


3.7 


8,118 


5.2 


Library 


818 


0.8 


913 


0.8 


806 


0.7 


944 


0.7 


1,515 


1.0 


Jail 


198 


0.2 


428 


0.4 


883 


0.7 


1,384 


1.0 


255 


0.2 


COE 


165 


0.2 


355 


0.3 


186 


0.2 


186 


0.1 


3,815 


2.4 


CDC 


6,056 


5.6 


6,171 


5.3 


4,830 


4.0 


4,637 


3.4 


2,177 


1.4 


CDDS 


1,840 


1.7 


2,860 


r 2.4 


2,303 


1.9 


2,467 


1.8 


r 365 


0.2 


CYA 


596 


0.6 


445 


0.4 


511 


0.4 


387 


0.3 


1,480 


0.9 


ccc 


- 


- 


501 


0.4 


905 


0.7 


713 


0.5 


290 


0.2 


Total 


107,432 


m 


117,314 


100 


121,741 


100 


136,102 


100 


155,868 


100 



CASAS 1998 - No data submitted. 
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Instructional Program 

Student Entiy Records were obtained from 155,868 learners enroUed in California’s ABE 321/326 programs. The largest 
percentage oHeame^ 73.9 percent, was served in English as a Second Language (ESL) programs, with 15.7 percent in Adult 
Basic Education (ABE), and 10.4 percent in ESL-Citizenship programs (See Figure 2.1). Using the above percentages and 
extrapolating to the total of 1,435,341 learners in California, Figure 2.1 indicates that 225,349 are in ABE programs 
1,060,717 are in ESL programs, and 149,275 are in ESL-Citizenship programs. ESL programs in California contain a subset of 
learners whose focus of instruction is ESL with a citizenship emphasis. For the purposes of this report, ESL and ESL-Citizen- 
ship are reported separately. 



Figure 2.1 -Total Enrollment Population 
Distribution of Learners by Instructional Program (1997-98) 
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A review of trend data for ABE, ESL, and ESL-Citizenship since 1995-96 indicates that the total number of learners who 
responded increased 17.3% over 1996-97. The majority of the increase seen in 1997-98 was among ESL students; the number 
of ABE and ESL-Citizenship respondents remained fairly constant. Thus, the resulting percentages of ABE and ESL-Citizen- 
ship learners decreased and the percentage of ESL learners increased in 1997-98 (see Table 2.2). 
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Table 2.2 - Total Enrollment Population 
Instructional Program (1993-94 to 1997-98) 
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Patterns of Provider Services Within Instructional Program 

Further analyzing the characteristics of each of the instructional programs, it can be seen in Figure 2.2 that the pattern of 
provider services varied by instructional program. Within ABE programs, the top four providers were school district adult 
schools (52.6/6), the CDC (12.2%), the California Department of Development Services (8.9%), and community college 
districts (7.5%). For ESL, only two providers dominated: school district adult schools (82.7%) and community college 
districts (14.2%). For ESL-Citizenship programs, the key providers were school district adult schools (66.2%), community- 
based organizations (27.8%), and community college districts (5.4%) 

Figure 2.2 - Percentage of Learners in Each Instructional Program 
Serviced by Each Provide’ Type 




ADT CCD CBO Library COE CDC CDDS CYA Jail CCC 
CASAS 1998 Provider Type 



Additional program information for learners in the total enrollment population can be found in Appendix C. 
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Instructional Level 

A total of 145,899 learners indicated their instructional level. Figures 2.3 and 2.4 present instructional program and level data 
for the ABE, ESL, and ESL-Citizenship learners across all provider types. ABE and ESL program levels follow the Model 
Standards published for each of those programs. ABE instruction is divided into four levels: Pre-beginning, Beginning, 
Intermediate, and Advanced. ESL instruction is divided into six levels: Beginning Literacy, Beginning Low, Beginning High, 
Intermediate Low, Intermediate High and Advanced. 

ABE: The data show that 22.9% of the ABE participants are at the Pre-Beginning level, 27.3% at the Beginning level, and 
29.6% at the Intermediate level. Among the ABE population, 20.2% were at the advanced level which is much higher than 
was seen in either the ESL or ESL-Citizenship populations (see Figure 2.3). 

Figure 2.3 - Percentage of ABE Learners at Each Instructional Level 
When Entering Program (1997-98) 

(N = 20,884) 




Instructional Level 
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ESL: The data indicate that 51.5% of ESL learners were at the Beginning Low or Beginning High levels. Combined with the 
Beginning Literacy level (12.1%), a total 63.6% of all ESL learners are at the beginning levels (see Figure 2.4). 

ESL-Citizenship: As seen in Figure 2.4, these data indicate that 69.1% of all ESL-Citizenship learners were at the beginning 
levels. ESL-Citizenship learners were primarily at the Beginning Literacy (26.7%) and Beginning Low (26.6%) levels. The 
Beginning High level was represented by 15.9% of learners. It is at the Beginning High ievei that most participants begin to profit 
from citizenship instruction and take a standardized citizenship written test. Among this sampk, 53.2% of the ESL-Citizenship 
learners were beiow this kvel However, lower-skilled individuals could benefit from an ESL-Citizenship program if they 
remained in the program long enough to acquire the necessary English language skills to pass a standardized citizenship test 
and the INS interview. 

Hgure 2.4 

Percentage of ESL and ESL-Citizenship Learners at 
Each Instructional Level When Entering Program (1997-98) 

(ESL: N_= 110,707; ESL-Cit: N = 14,308) 
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A review of trend data on instructional levels per instructional program reveals the interesting fact that the number of 
ESL-Citizenship learners at the Beginning Literacy or Beginning Low instructional level upon entry has been increasing 
(see Figure 2.5). During 1995-96, 37% of learners were in these two levels; in 1996-97 the percentage was 40.7% of learners; 
and, in 1997-98, 53.1% of learners were in these two levels. Figures 2.6 and 2.7 contain trend data for ESL and ABE learners 
for 1995-96 to 1997-98. As can be seen, no dramatic changes in the percentage of learners within any of the instructional 
levels was seen in the ESL or ABE learner populations. 



Figure 2.5 - ESL-Citizen$hip Instructional Level Trends 
(1995-96 to 1997-98) 

(1995-96: N =6,622; 1996-97: N=14,154; 1997-98: N=14,308) 
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Figure 2.6 - ESL Instructional Level Trends 
(1995-96 to 1997-98) 

(1995-96: N =81,110; 1996-97: N=87,043; 1997-98: N=110,707) 
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Figure 2.7 - ABE Instructional Level Trends 
(1995-96 to 1997-98) 

(1995-96: N =19,644; 1996-97: 11=20,727; 1997-98: 1^20,884) 
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Instructional Levels Served Within Instructional Programs 

Some variation existed by provider type in the percentages of learners served at various instructional levels within instructional 
programs. 

ABE: The CDDS served much higher percentages of learners in the lower ABE instructional levels than did other providers, 
and this could be expected for a provider focused on special education programs. Among CDDS’ ABE learners, 92.8% are at 
Pre-Beginning or Beginning levels. Community-based organizations also served higher percentages of learners in the lower ABE 
instructional levels than did other providers with 80.6% of their learners at Pre-Beginning or Beginning levels. Among adult 
school and community college learners, 46.2% and 42.8% respectively, were at Pre-Beginning or Beginning levels. In contrast, 
only 19.6% of learners in jail programs were at the Beginning levels, while 64.6% were at the Advanced level (see Table 2.3). 
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ESL: Adult schools and community colleges tended to be very similar to one another in the percentages of ESL learners they 
served in each of the ESL instructional levels (63.8% and 57.9% of learners in the Beginning ESL instructional levels, respec- 
tively). Community-based organizations served a much higher percentage of learners in the Beginning ESL instructional levels 
than did other providers (88.8%). 

Table 2.3 - Percentage of Learners at Each Instructional Level 
Within Each Provider Type (1997-98) 
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ESL-Cidzenship: The same trends seen with ESL learners were seen with ESL-Citizenship learners. Adult schools and 
community colleges tended to be very similar to one another in the percentages of ESL-Citizenship learners they served in the 
Beginning instructional levels (60.2% and 64.9%, respectively). Community-based organizations served a much higher 
percentage of ESL-Citizenship learners in the Beginning instructional levels than did other providers (92.4%). See Table 2.3 
for all other comparisons. 



LEARNER INFORMATION 

Student information was provided by both instructors and learners on the Student Entry Record form. Information detailed in 
this summary includes gender, age, ethnic background, years of education, and highest degree earned. The learners’ reasons for 
enrollment are discussed separately for the local agency population (see Chapter 4) and the state population (see Chapter 9). 

Gend^ 

In 1997-98, as in prior years, Califomias ABE 321/326 programs served more female than male learners (58.6% and 41.4%, 
respectively). A continual increase in the percentage of female learners has been seen over the past six years (see Figure 2.8). 

The gender distribution of the population varied by provider type. Adult schools, community colleges, community-based 
organizations, library literacy, and county office of Education programs enrolled a greater percentage of females than males. In 
contrast, males were the overwhelming majority in the remaining provider types, which included all the state agencies and jail 
programs (see Table Cl in Appendix C). 
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Figure 2.8 - Total EnroHment Population 
Learner Gender (1992-93 to 1997-98) 
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Age 

More than one-half (56.9%) of ABE 321/326 learners were between 21 and 40 years old. ABE programs served a higher 
proportion of learners under 21 than did ESL and ESL-Citizenship programs, while ESL-Citizenship programs served a higher 
proportion of older learners. More than one-half (53.0%) of ESL-Citizenship learners are over 40 (see Figure 2.9). The 
proportion of younger learners has steadily declined during the last five years, while the proportion of older learners has steadily 
increased (see Table C2 in Appendix C). 
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Figure 2.9 - Percentage of Learners Within Each Instructional 
Program Categorized by Age (1997-98) 

(N = 142,408) 
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The only notable difference among the provider types in the percentage of learners served within each age group was, as one 
would expect, the majority of CYA and CCC learners are between ages 15-20 (62.0% and 63.9%, respectively) 

(see Table C3 in Appendix C). 








Ethnic Background 

The majority of ABE 321/326 learners are Hispanic (64,7%), followed by Asian (20,2%), white (9,7%), and black (2,8%), 

The percentage of Hispanic learners has been increasing over time, while the percentage of Asian learners has been decreasing 
(see Table C4, Appendix C Learner Ethnicity 1993-94 to 1997-98), 

Hispanic learners were the highest percentage of learners served in all three programs: ABE (44,8%), ESL (67.9%), and ESL- 
Citizenship (71.8%). Both white and black learners were also heavily represented in ABE programs (27.4% and 15,3%, 
respectively), while Asian learners were more heavily represented in ESL and ESL-Citizenship (23.0% and 19,6%, respectively). 
See Figure 2.10 for all other comparisons. 



Figure 2.10 - Peicenta^ of Learners Within Each Instructional 
Program Categorized by Ethnicity (1997-98) 

(N = 153,046) 
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The ethnic background of learners also varied according to provider type. The highest percentage of learners attending adult 
schools (67.1%) and community colleges (55.9%) were Hispanic, while Asians accounted for the second largest groups (21.5% 
and 25.1%, respectively) (see Table 2.4). 



Table 2.4 - Penentage of Learners Within Each Provider Type 
Representing Each Ethnic Group (1997-98) 

(N = 153,046) 
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Table C5 in Appendix C contains information presented on learners’ native language by instructional program and provider 
type. Learner’s native language was defined as the predominant language spoken in the household as a child. 

Highest Degree Earned 

California’s ABE 321/326 programs served individuals with little prior education. More than one-half (55.9%) of program 
learners had no high school diploma or degree prior to enrollment in an ABE 321/326 program. Of those learners who have a 
degree, most were awarded in their native county and/or the learner is functioning below a high school level (or 230 CASAS 
scale score). All three instructional programs enroll the majority of their learners with no formal degree (ABE, 67.7%; ESL, 
51.3%;, and ESL-Cit., 70.7%) (see Table C6, Appendix C). The educational level of learners entering ABE 321/326 programs 
has been declining over time. The proportion of learners enrolling who have no diploma or degree was 55.9% in 1997-98 
compared to 50.5% in 1993-94 (see Table C7 in Appendbc C). 

In an analysis of the data by provider type, the percentages of learners who had not earned a formal diploma or degree range 
from 87.3% to 41.3%. The percentages, in decreasing order by provider type, of those who had not earned a formal diploma 
or degree are: CBO (87.3%), CDC (81.5%), CDDS (79.8%), COE (76.6%), CYA (73.1%), Lib (57.7%), Adult (54.7%), 
Jails (53.1%), CCC (49.5%), and CCD (41.3%). See Table 2.5 for all other comparisons. 



Table 2.5 - Total Enrollment Population 
Highest Degree Earned by Provider Type (1997-98) 
(N = 146,361) 
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Program and Learner Information for the 
Local Agency Population: Who Participates in Adult Education 
Through Local Agency Providers? 



Chapter Three provides information about program services and individuals served in the Local Agency Population: school 
district adult schools, community colleges, community-based organizations, library literacy programs, county offices of education, 
and Jail programs. This chapter supplements the data contained in Chapter 2 with additional program and learner information 
relevant to local agency data. This is a new chapter from previous ABE 321/326 reports. 



Data Highlights 

• 149,221 Student Entry Forms were received from learners enrolled in ABE (12.6%), ESL 
(76.5%), and ESL-Citizenship (10.9%) programs in local agencies. 

• The majority of local agency learners were enrolled in ESL programs (76.5%). 

• The percentage of local agency learners who indicated they received TANF/GAIN or other 
public assistance was 5.0%. 

• The most frequently cited primary reasons for enrollment for ABE learners were education 
(44.1%), communication (19.2%), personal goal (15.0%), and get ajob (10.2%). 

• The most frequently cited primary reasons for enrollment for ESL learners were communica- 
tion (45.1%), education (26.4%), get ajob (8.5%), and personal goal (8.1%). 

• The most frequently cited primary reasons for enrollment ESL-Citizenship learners were 
citizenship (62.0%), education (13.5%), communication (13.4%), and personal goal (3.7%). 



PROGRAM INFORIVIATION 
Instructional Program 

Of the total enrollment population of 155,868 who indicated their program area, 149,221 were enrolled in local agency 
programs. Figure 3. 1 illustrates the distribution of learners by program area. 
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Figure 3.1 - Local Agency Population 
Distribution of Learners by Instructional Program (1997-98) 
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Instructional Levels 

A total of 139,650 learners indicated their instructional level; 9,571 people did not indicate their instructional level. Figures 
3.2 and 3.3 present instructional program and level data for the ABE, ESL, and ESL-Citlzenship learners who are classified as 
local agency learners. 



Figure 3.2 - Percentage of ABE Learners at Each Instructional 
Level VUhen Entering Program (1997-98) 

(N = 15,590) 
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Hgure 3.3 - Percentage of ESL and ESL-Citizenship Learners at 
Each Instructional Level when Entering Program (1997-98) 
(ESL N = 109,784; ESL-Cit: N = 14,276) 
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LEARNER INFORNIATION - SPECIAL PROGRAMS AND REASONS FOR ENROLLMENT 

Demographic data by provider type was discussed in Chapter 2. The following section focuses on the Special Programs and 
Reasons for Enrollment indicated by local agency learners. 

Special Programs 

Learners were instructed to mark all Special Programs which were applicable, so multiple marks were allowed. The tabled 
percentages represent the number of learners in the local agency population who mariced each particular special program. 
Table 3. 1 summarizes the distribution of learners indicating each special program. 









Table 3.1 - Percentage of Learners in the Local Population Enrolled 
In Special Programs (1997-98) 

(N = 149,221) 



Special Program 


Frequency 


Percent 


TANF/GAIN 


4,877 


3.3 


Other Welfare 


2,558 


1.7 


JTPA 


695 


.5 


Correctional Ed. 


1,292 


.9 


Jail 


1,909 


1.3 


Special Ed. 


2,711 


1.8 


Homeless 


235 


.2 


Family Lit. 


1,589 


1.1 


Workplace Ed. 


962 


.6 


Distance Learning 


1,228 


.8 


5% Projects 


835 


.6 
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The total number of learners on public assistance may be estimated by adding the TANF/GAIN count with the Other Welfare 
count. The total number of learners indicating one or both is 7,435 which represents 5.0% of the population. The number of 
individuals who marked both categories is 206 representing .1% of the total population. 

Reasons for Enrollment 

A portion of the Student Entry Record solicited information regarding the primary and secondary reasons learners had for 
enrolling in one of the three instructional programs. The data show that learner reasons for enrollment varied by instructional 
program, as one would expect. 

ABE: For learners in ABE programs, the most frequently cited primary reasons for enrollment were education (44. 1%), 
communication (19.2%), personal goal (15.0%), and get a job (10.2%). The most frequently cited secondary reasons for 
enrollment were personal goal (28.0%), education (19.9%), get a job (18.6%), and communication (12.6%). See Table 3.2 for 
all other percentages. 



Table 3.2 - Percentage of ABE Learners Indicating Primary and 
Secondary Reasons for Enrollment (1997-98) 

(Primary Reason - N = 18,377; Secondary Reason - N = 17,448) 





Primary Reason 


Secondary Reason 


Education 


44.1% 


19.9% 


Get a Job 


10.2% 


18.6% 


Improve Job 


5.9% 


8.4% 


Communication 


19.2% 


12.6% 


Citizenship 


1.8% 


2.3% 


Personal Goal 


15.0% 


28.0% 


Mandated 


3.7% 


0.9% 
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ESL: For learners in ESL programs, the most frequently cited primary reasons for enrollment were communication (45.1%), 
education (26.4%), get a job (8.5%), and personal goal (8.1%). Their most frequently cited secondary reasons for enrollment 
were communication (25.5%), education (17.9%), get ajob (16.3%), and personal goal (14.9%). See Table 3.3 for all other 
percentages. 



Table 3.3 - Percentage of ESL Learners Indicating Primary and 
Secondaiy Reasons for Enrollment (1997-98) 

(Primary Reason - N = 111,511; Secondaiy Reason - N = 106,222) 





Primary Reason 


Secondary Reason 


Education 


26.4% 


17.9% 


Get a Job 


8.5% 


16.3% 


Improve Job 


6.1% 


9.8% 


Communication 


45.1% 


25.5% 


Citizenship 


4.2% 


7.4% 


Personal Goal 


8.1% 


14.9% 


Mandated 


1.6% 


0.4% 
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ESL-Citizenship: For learners in ESL-Citi 2 enship programs, the most frequently cited primary reasons for enrollment were 
citizenship (62.0%), education (13.5%), communication (13.4%), and personal goal (3.7%). Their most frequently cited 
secondary reasons for enrollment were communication (23.8%), education (23.9%), citizenship (18.3%), and personal goal 
(15.8%). See Table 3.4 for all other percentages. 

Table 3.4 - Percentage of ESL-Citizenship Learners Indicating Primary 
and Secondary Reasons for Enrollment (1997-98) 

(Primary Reason - N = 15,854; Secondary Reason - N = 13,806) 





Primary Reason 


Secondary Reason 


Education 


13.5% 


23.9% 


Get a Job 


2.6% 


7.5% 


Improve Job 


1.8% 


4.2% 


Communication 


13.4% 


23.8% 


Citizenship 


62.0% 


18.3% 


Personal Goal 


3.7% 


15.8% 


Mandated 


2.9% 


0.8% 
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Appendix F contains geographic region data for local agencies. 
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(^Chapter 4 



Goal Attainment Information for Local Agency Learners: 
What Changes Occurred for Learners? 

Chapter 4 provides information about local agency learners goal attainment. Goal attainment information was collected on the 
Student Update Record and was to be obtained from learners after approximately 75 to 120 hours of instruction. Goal 
attainment includes learners' enrollment status, progress, and results, as well as their reasons for leaving early. Thischapter 
focuses on the changes that occurred for learners during the instructional time period. 



Data Highlights 

• Overall enrollment status indicated that 70.5% of all learners remained in their program at 
update. 

• Overall retention rate increased from 68.6% in 1996-97 to 70.5% in 1997-98. 

• Learners In ABE, ESL, and ESL-CitizenshIp programs demonstrated success with at least 28% 
in each program reporting completing or advancing to a higher instructional level. 

• Improved communication (61.2%) and meeting personal goal (25.6%) were the two most 
frequently cited experiences realized by learners in all three instructional programs during 
the Instructional period. 

• ESL programs had the highest percentage of learners (64.6%) reporting Improved communi- 
cation skills. 

• Learners whose primary reason for enrollment was to get a job reported a higher percentage 
(10.3%) of employment acquisition than those who enrolled for other reasons. 

• 45.6% of learners who left their instructional program prior to completion did so for unknown 
reasons. 

• Schedule conflicts (10.2%), employment acquisition (7.7%), and relocation (6.8%) were the 
most frequently cited reasons for leaving an instructional program prior to completion. 

• Females were nearly 10 times as likely to leave an instructional program before completion 
due to child care issues. 

• Nearly twice as many learners In the 61 and older age group left their program prior to 
completion primarily due to health and moving. 
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GOAL AHAINMENT INFORMATION 



Learner Enrollment Status 

Learner enrollment status was supplied by instructors and captured one of three possible options: 

1 . Remained in program: Learners who were still enrolled at the time of completing the Student Entry Record. This 
option, remained in program, contained learners who indicated one of the following four responses: 

□ Retained in program at same level: Learners who were enrolled in the program at the same level as they had been at the 
time of completing their Student Entry Record. 

□ Changed program: Learners who were still enrolled in the agency but had changed their instructional program since 
completing their Student Entry Record. 

□ Compieted ievel/course: Learners who had completed the instructional level or course since completing their Student 
Entry Record but had not begun a higher level. 

□ Moved to a higher level: Learners who had completed an instructional level and had moved to a higher level since 
completing their Student Entry Record. 

2. Left before compieting personai goai or level entered: Learners who were no longer in the program but had not completed 
their personal goal or their instructional level before leaving. 

3. Enrolied/did not begin instruction: Learners who did not attend after completing their Student Entry Record. 

At the time of completing the Student Update Record, 70.5% of learners remained enrolled in ABE 321/326 programs, 
while 19.1% had left before completing a personal goal or the level they entered, and 7.0% had enrolled but did not begin 
instruction (See Figure 4.1). 



Figure 4.1 - Local Agency Population 
Distribution of Learners by Learner Enrollment Status (1997-98) 



A 

B 

C 

D 



Remained in Program 
Left before Completing 
Personal Goal or Level 
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Other 
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A 
B 
C 
D 

N_= 115,906 




It is interesting to note that a nearly equal proportion of learners remaining in their program at time of update is represented 
across all three program types: 70.1% of ABE learners, 70.5% of ESL learners and 71.1% of ESL-Citizenship learners (See 
Figure 4.2). These findings illustrate an overall improvement in participant retention from the 1996-97 data collection year: 
75% of ABE learners; 68.7% of ESL learners and 59% of ESL-Citizenship learners remained in their program. 
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Hgure 4.2 — Local Agency Population 

Enrollment Status of Learners Within Each Instructional Program (1997-98) 

(N = 115,906) 
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Tables 4.1 and 4.4 present comparisons between the local agency population in 1997-98 and the local testing population for 
1996-97. Progress data in 1996-97 reflected the local testing population only; however, demographic comparisons indicated 
the local testing population was representative of the total population and thus deemed acceptable for trend comparison. 

A comparison of learner enrollment status during 1997-98 (Local Agency Population) with the previous year (Local Testing 
Population) indicates the percentage of learners who enrolled, but did not attend, decreased in all three instructional programs. 
Also, the percentage of ESL-Citizenship learners who remained in their program increased, and the percentage who left before 
completing their goal decreased. However, the opposite was seen among ABE learners with the percentage of those who 
remained slightly decreasing and those who left before completing their goal increasing (see Table 4.1). To better understand 
these and related issues, additional analyses assessing learner progress and results during the instructional period were per- 
formed and are presented in Chapter 6. 
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Table 4.1 - Local Agency Population (1997-98) and Testing Population (1996-97) 
Two-^ar Comparison of Learner Enrollment Status 
For Each Instructional Program 





Data Collection Year 


Instructional Program 


1996-97 


1997-98 


ABE 






Enrolled/Did not Begin Instruction 


9.9% 


6.3% 


Remained in Program 


75.0% 


70.1% 


Left Before Completing Goal 


13.5% 


19.2% 


Other 


1 .5% 


4.4% 


ESL 






Enrolled/Did not Begin Instruction 


15.3% 


7.3% 


Remained in Program 


68.7% 


70.5% 


Left Before Completing Goal 


14.6% 


19.8% 


Other 


1.3% 


2.4% 


ESL-Citizenship 






Enrolled/Did not Begin Instruction 


15.0% 


5.9% 


Remained in Program 


59.0% 


71.1% 


Left Before Completing Goal 


22.6% 


13.6% 


Other 


3.4% 


9.4% 
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Learner Progress 

Learner progress data were analyzed for those learners who were remaining in the program at the time of the Student Update 
Record. Learner progress was examined using the four possible responses that created the previously discussed learner enroll* 
ment status option titled Remained in Program.” Briefly, the four possible responses that were used to determine learner 
progress were these: 

□ Retained in program at same level 

□ Changed program 

□ Completed level/course 

□ Moved to a higher level 

As seen in Figure 4.3, among those learners remaining in an instructional program at time of student update, the majority 
(67.8%) were retained at the same program level, 11.5% completed the level entered, 18.3% moved to a higher level, and 
2.4% changed program. 
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Figure 4.3 -Percentage at Each Level of Progress Among Learners Remainii^ in an Instructional 

Program at Student Update (1997-98) 

(Local Ageiwies Only: N = 81,757) 



A = Retained in Program 
at Same Level 

B = Completed Level Entered 
C = Moved to Higher Level 
D = Changed Program 
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A comparison of the results with 1996-97 data shows a greater percentage of learners this year who completed a level and moved to a 
higher level. This decreased the percentage who were retained at the same level (Figure 4. 4). 



Hgure 4.4 -Percentage of Learners Within Each Instructional Year at 
Various Leveb of Progress (1996-97 to 1997-98) 
(1996-97: jl=31,889; 1997-98: N=81,757) 
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•1 996^97 data reflects the local testing population 
•1997-98 data reflects the local agency population 
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Learners in all three instructional programs demonstrated success with at least 28% in each program reporting having com- 
pleted the instructional level at which they entered or advanced to a higher level. Learners in ABE and ESL programs reported 
similar levels of progress overall. Among ESL-Citizenship learners, nearly twice as many reported completing their instruc- 
tional level at entry as compared to learners in the other two programs. In addition, ESL-Citizenship learners represented the 
highest percentage moving to a higher level of instruction (see Figure 4.5). 

Figure 4.5 - Percentage of Learners Within Each Instiwtional Program at 
Each Level of Progress (1997-98) 
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Learner Results 

Learner results data were collected on the Student Update Record \.o document changes that occurred for learners during the 
instructional time period. Learner results are conceptualized as experiences that were realized by learners during the period of 
instruction. Respondents were asked to mark all outcomes that they experienced during the time of instruction. Percentages 
reported for learner results reflect the number of times a particular experience was selected out of the total number of learners 
who remained in any instructional program. The list of possible experiences: 

• Got a job 

• Got a better job or advanced in job 

• Entered job training 

• Entered apprenticeship 

• Entered post-secondary education 

• Passed citizenship test 

• Received U.S. citizenship 
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• Registered to vote or voted 

• Met personal goal 

• Improved communication skills 

• Read more to child 

• Greater involvement in child’s school 

• Earned certificate (Note: a new response option in 1997-98) 

Overwhelmingly, the two most common results reported by ABE 321/326 learners who remained in an instructional program 
^ = 81,757) were improved communication skills (61.2%) and met personal goal (25.6%). Figure 4.6 illustrates the 
percentage of learners endorsing each of the possible outcome categories. 



Figure 4.6 - Percentage of Learners Who Experienced a Particular 
Outcome During the Instructional Period (1997-98) 

(N = 81J57) 




0 . 0 % 10 . 0 % 20 . 0 % 30 . 0 % 40 . 0 % 50 . 0 % 60 . 0 % 70 . 0 % 
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Learner Results by Primary Reason for Enrollment 

As part of the Student Entry Record, learners were asked to indicate their primary reason for enrolling in one of the three 
instructional programs. Secondary reasons for enrollment were also indicated, and those results can be found in Appendix D, 
Table Dl. Across every primary reason for enrollment, the first and second most frequentiy observed outcomes were “im- 
proved communication skills” and “met personal goal.” Differences among the selected outcomes are seen in the third most 
frequent experience selected within each reason for enrollment category. Table 4.2 contains all responses and highlights the 
three most frequent learner experiences for each enrollment category. 
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ABE 321/326 programs were effective at helping learners meet their enrollment goals. In reviewing the learner results (Table 
4.2), the following can be seen. 

• Nearly twice as many learners whose primary reason for enrolling was to get a job actually got a job than did other learners. 
In addition, these individuals were more likely to have earned a certificate than those who enrolled for reasons other than to 
get a job. 

• Nearly twice as many learners who enrolled to improve their jobs actually got better jobs or advanced in their jobs than did 
other learners. 

• More learners who enrolled for citizenship passed the citizenship test, received U.S. citizenship, and registered to vote or 
voted than did other learners. 

• More learners who enrolled for an educational reason entered post-secondary education than did other learners. 

• Learners who enrolled to improve their communication indicated they did improve their communication skills (69.7%). 
This result is higher for this group than for other learners. 

• More learners who enrolled to meet a personal goal met their goal than did other learners. 

• Learners who were mandated to enroll read more to their children and had a greater involvement in their childrens school 
than other learners; mandated learners were also the highest category indicating they entered a job training program. 

Table 4.2 - Percent^e of Learners Within Each Enrollment Category Experiencing 
a Particular Outcome During the Instructional Period (1997-98) 





Primary Reason for Enrollment 


Edition 


Get a Job 


Improved Job 


Communication 


C itizenship 


Personal Goal 


Mandated 


Outcomes 


14 


% 


N 


% 




% 


H 


% 




% 


H 


% 


N 


% 


Got a Job 


1,240 


59 


673 


103 


278 


61 


1,291 


41 


121 


15 


299 


40 


84 


47 


Improved Job 


1,321 


62 


440 


68 


545 


119 


1,708 


54 


111 


1.4 


319 


49 


27 


15 


Entered Job Training 


431 


2D 


191 


3D 


103 


22 


382 


12 


33 


04 


113 


1.7 


84 


47 


Entered Apprenticeship 


82 


Q4 


35 


05 


17 


04 


84 


03 


11 


01 


17 


03 


7 


04 


Entered Post Secondary Ed. 


191 


09 


34 


05 


16 


03 


117 


04 


15 


02 


45 


07 


2 


01 


Passed Citizenship Test 


275 


13 


86 


13 


56 


12 


483 


15 


1,027 




107 


16 


40 


23 


Received U.S. Citizenship 


191 


09 


73 


1.1 


47 


10 


366 


12 


227 


23 


71 


1.1 


27 


15 


Registered to Vote or Voted 


197 


09 


50 


OS 


42 


09 


273 


09 


' 84 1 


ID 


66 


10 


16 


09 


Met Personal Goal 


5,926 


2BD 


1,594 


, 245 


1,165 


25.4 


7,411 


235 


1,900 


235 


2206 : 


! 338 


384 


216 


Improved Communication Skills 


11,735 


554 


3755 


57.7 


3767 


603 


: 21864 


69.7 


4,134 


51.1 


3,819 I 


1 50.5 


978 


55.1 


Read More to Children 


1,798 


85 


524 


ai 


329 


72 


2,514 


BO 


996 


7,4 


587 


90 


174 


93 


More Involvement in Child's School 


1,196 


56 


330 


51 


211 


46 


1,740 


55 


377 


47 


419 


64 


146 


82 


Other 


414 


2D 


184 


28 


119 


26 


493 


16 


156 


19 


128 


20 


12 


07 


Total Learners 


21.1© 


&S07 


15© 


31.529 


1090 


6^ 


1.775 
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Learner Results by Instructional Program 

Improving communication skills and meeting a personal goal were also the most common results for learners in each of the 

three instructional programs: 

• Among ABE learners who reported a result, 48.4% reported improving communication skills and 31.5% reported meeting a 
personal goal; third highest reported outcome was read more to child (8.7%). 

• Among ESL learners who reported a result, 64.6% reported improving communication skills and 25.1% reported meeting a 
personal goal; third highest reported outcome was read more to child (8.0%). 

• Among ESL-Citizenship learners who reported a result, 50.8% reported improving communication skills and 22.8% 
reported meeting a personal goal; third highest reported outcome was passing the citizenship test (11.4%). 



**Note: Percentages do not equal 100 because learners were asked to indicate ali that apply. 

Results are representative of those learners who remained In an instructional program. 
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program. ESL-Citizenship learners reported the highest percentage of those passing the citizenship test (11.4%) and receiving 
U.S. citizenship (2.2%) as compared to ABE learners (1.1% and .7% respectively) and ESL learners (1.6% and 1.2% respec- 
tively). ABE learners reported higher percentages of those who got a job (6.7%), entered job training (3.9%) and earned a 
certificate (2.3%) as compared to ESL (5.0%, 1.5% and 1.8% respectively) and ESL-Citizenship learners (1.9%, .6% and 
1.8% respectively). See Figure 4.7 for all other instructional program comparisons. 

Figure 4.7 - Percentage of Learners Within Each Instructional Program Experiencing 
a Particular Outcome During the Instructional Period (1997-98) 




**Note: Percentages do not equal 100 because learners were asked to indicate all that apply; Results are representative of those learners 
who remained in an instructional program. 
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Reason for Leaving Early 

Some learners left their instructional programs before completing their educational or personal goals. Individuals were 
identified to be included in this group based on information provided by the instructor on the Student Update Recoid. Those 
identified as leaving before completing their instructional level or who enrolled but did not attend were included. Information 
on the reasons learners left early was gathered by instrurtors, from the learners themselves, or from classmates still in the 
program. Reasons for leaving early were captured through one of fourteen options: 

• Got a Job: Learner left to take a job. 

• Moved: Learner moved out of the program service area. 

• Schedule conflirt: Learner could not maintain the program schedule due to conflicts with work or family schedules. 

• Transportation: Learner could not find, fund, or maintain adequate transportation to and from the instructional program 

• Child care! Learner left because of child care needs. 

• Family: Learner left because of family needs other than child care. 

• Own health problems! Learner left because of own health problem. 

• Dependents health problems! Learner left due to health problems of a family member. 

• Lack of interest! Learner left due to a lack of interest in the program. 

• Public safety: Learner left due to concern for personal safety, such as fear of riding the bus or walking through 
dangerous neighborhoods. 

• Administratively separated: Learner was dismissed by the school administration for cause. 

• Incarcerated! Learner was unable to continue participation due to being incarcerated. This does not apply to learners in 
corrections education or training. 

• Other known reason! Learner reason for leaving the program was known, but does not fit in any of the categories above. 

• Unknown reason: Learner left for a reason unknown to the staff or classmates. 

Respondents were instructed to mark only one reason for leaving early. However, after the data were received, it was apparent 
that a substantial number of individuals marked more than one reason. It appears that many learners leave early for a multiplicity 
of reasons, not Just a singular reason. Rather than excluding their data from analysis, the decision was made to allow multiple 
marks for this field. Thus, the percentages reflect the number of times a particular category was selected by respondents as a 
reason for leaving early. 

Reason for Leaving Eariy by Instructional Program 

Of those who left their programs early, 45.6% did so for an unknown reason; that is, their instructors did not know why they 
had left. Of the remaining reasons, schedule conflicts (10.2%), employment acquisition (7.7%), and relocation out of the 
service area (6.8/6) were the next most frequently cited for leaving early. See Figure 4.8 for percentages of endorsement of all 
other reasons for leaving among those learners who left their program early. 










Figure 4.8 - Percent^e of Respondents Citing Different Reasons for 
Leaving Instructional Program Prior to Completion 
(1997-98) (N = 30,221) 




Similar to the overall findings regarding the reasons for early departure among program participants, the highest percentage of 
learners within each program left for a reason unknown to the instructor: ABE: 40.3%; ESL: 46.5%; and ESL-Citizenship: 
44.8%. Further inspection of Figure 4.9 indicates the following: 

• ABE learners presented the highest percentage of those indicating that they had moved from the program service area (9.6%) 
followed by ESL learners (6.5%) and ESL-Citizenship learners (5.7%). 

• Scheduling conflicts were equally endorsed among ESL and ESL-Citizenship learners (10.6%) with fewer endorsements 
among ABE learners (7.3%). 

• ABE learners were the only program participants reporting incarceration as a reason for leaving prior to program 
completion (2.1%). 
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Figure 4.9 - Percent^e of Respondents Citing Different Reasons for 
Leaving Instructional Program Prior to Completion Within Each 
Instructional Program (1997-98) ( N = 30,221) 
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Reason for Leaving Early by Gender 

Most learners who left before completing their instructional program did so for unknown reasons (males: 47.5%; females: 
44.2%). Among males, schedule conflicts (11.9%) and employment acquisition (8.3%) were the most common reasons for 
leaving an instructional program before completion. Among females, schedule conflict was the most commonly known reason 
for leaving early (9.0%) followed by employment acquisition (7.2%). It is also interesting to note that nearly lO times as many 
women left early due to child care problems than did men. See Table 4.3 for all other percentages (Highlighted cells indicate 
top three percentages). 
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Table 4.3 - Percentage of Respondents Citing Different Reasons for 
Leaving Instructional Program Prior to Completion by Sex 
(1997-98) 





Sex 






F(^17J152) 




N 


% 


N 


% 


Got a Job 


1,047 


83 


1,260 


72 


Moved 


891 


7.1 ^ 


1,164 


87 


Schedule Conflict 


1,504 


119 


1565 


99 


Transportation 


138 


1.1 


328 


19 


Child Care 


55 


04 


705 


4.0 


FamilY Problems 


197 


1.6 


790 


4.5 


Personal Health Problems 


215 


1.7 


522 


3.0 


Dependent Health Problems 


38 


09 


111 


0.6 


Lack of Interest 


220 


1.7 


261 


15 


Public Safety 


2 


0.0 


7 


OO 


Administratively Separated 


39 


03 


27 


02 


Incarcerated 


54 


04 


24 


01 


Other Known Reason 


494 


39 


626 


16 


Unknown 


5,996 1 


47.5 


7,720 


442"" 
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Reason for Leaving Early by Age 

Age group comparisons were also conducted to identify patterns of barriers (if any) that might lead to early withdrawal for any 
particular age group. As seen in Table 4.4, the second and third most common barrier or reason for leaving early were conflicts 
with schedules (10.5% on average across age groups endorsed this barrier) and employment acquisition (8.9% on average 
across age groups endorsed this barrier). Not too surprising, among the 61 and older group, the two most frequently cited 
reasons for leaving early were personal health problems (10.1%) and moving out of the service area (10.1%). Learners in this 
age group would be expected to experience more health problems associated with aging as they would be more likely to relocate 
to nursing homes, family quarters, or other living arrangements possibly outside the service area. 



Table 4.4 - Percentage of Respondents Citing Different Reasons for 
Leaving Instructional Program Prior to Completion by Age 
(1997-98) 





Age 


<18 


18-20 


21-30 


31^ 


41-50 


51-60 


>60 


1^=292 




LN9920 


14=7641 


!H)97 


fit1724 


j\b1431 


N % 


N % 


N % 


N % 


N % 


N % 


N % 


Got a Job 


20 


6 ^ 


209 


8.0 


841 


as 


616 


81 


334 


82 


106 


81 


18 


1.3 


Moved 


20 


y 


204 


76 


695 


7.0 


494 


85 


261 


84 


127 


7.4 


144 


iai 


Schedule Conflict 


25 


8.6 


227 


a 7 


1683 


10.9 


846 


11.1 


434 


10.6 


175 


102 


69 


4.8 


Transportation 


6 


l \ 


47 


1.8 


143 


1.4 


96 


1.3 


76 


1.9 


35 


20 


33 


23 


Child Care 


5 


1.7 


38 


1.4 


271 


27 


280 


37 


77 


1.9 


20 


12 


23 


1.6 


Family Problems 


5 


1.7 


52 


zo 


271 


27 


258 


3.4 


171 


42 


81 


4.7 


69 


4.8 


Personal Health Problems 


3 


1.0 


31 


12 


121 


12 


144 


1.9 


147 


3.6 


90 


52 


144 


iai 


Dependent Health Problems 


1 


tt 3 


2 


ai 


31 


a3 


38 


as 


22 


05 


23 


1.3 


21 


1.5 


Lack of Interest 


7 


u 


50 


1.9 


154 


1.6 


129 


1.7 


67 


1.6 


20 


12 


24 


1.7 


Public Safety 


0 


0.0 


1 


0.0 


3 


0.0 


3 


0.0 


2 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


2 


0.1 


Administratively Separated 


1 


0.3 


15 


06 


11 


ai 


19 


02 


14 


03 


2 


0.1 


0 


0.0 


Incarcerated 


0 


0.0 


27 


1.0 


31 


a3 


31 


0.4 


7 


02 


1 


0.1 


0 


0.0 


Other Known Reason 


14 


4.8 


97 


3.7 


368 


3.7 


282 


3.7 


145 


3.5 


68 


39 


72 


5.0 
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(^Chapter 5 



Learner Profile of the Local Testing Population: 
How Well Does the Local Testing Population 
Represent the Total Local Population? 



Chapter Five discusses learner characteristics of the local testing population. Each year a sample of local agencies is selected and 
required to administer CASAS pretests and post-tests to learners to measure learning gains. Data regarding gender, ethnic 
background, native language, age, years of education, and highest degree earned are presented in this chapter. Additional data 
comparing the local testing population to the local agen<y population can be found in Appendix E. 

Data Highlights 

• Sample data from testing agencies were Included for a total of 94,914 learners enrolled In 129 
local agencies. 

• The sex and age percentages for the local testing population did not vary greater than 1% 
from the local agency population in any one category. 

• The highest degree earned percentages for the local testing population did not vary greater 
than 2% from the local agency population in any one category. 

• The ethnic categories and the years of education for the local testing population did not vary 
greater than 3% from the local agency population in any one category. 

• The testing sample did not differ from the local population on other key variables including 
primary reason for enrollment, learner progress, and learner results. 

• Based on the results of the comparative analyses, the local testing population was deter- 
mined to be representative of the local agency population. 



REPRESENTATIVENESS OF THE LOCAL TESTING POPULATION 
Sampling Procedure 

A stratified sample of local agencies who were funded for the 1996-97 fiscal year were selected and required to administer 

CASAS pretests and post- tests. The sampling agencies are selected from the local agencies using the following protocol! 

1. Each ABE 321/326 local agency is categorized into one of six local agency provider types! adult school, community college, 
community-based organization, library literacy program, county office of education, or jail program. 

2. Within each provider type, the 10% largest agencies based on HHUs (Hundred Hour Units) are automatically assigned to 
be a testing agency. 

3. Within each provider type, the remaining agencies are assigned a computer-generated, random number. 

4. Within each provider type, one third of the numbers are randomly selected using a computer program, and these agencies 
are designated as testing agencies. 

A detailed listing of the agencies included in the 1997-98 sample of local testing agencies is contained in Appendix A. 

Program Information 

Sample data from testing agencies were included for a total of 94,914 learners enrolled in 122 local agencies, which represents 

62% of learners in the local agency population. Table 5. 1 presents the testing population by provider type. 
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Table 5.1 - Local Testing Population 
Provider Type (1997-98) 



Provider Type 


N 


Percent 


Adult Schools 


77,834 


81.9 


Community Colleges 


13,672 


14.4 


Community-based Organizations 


1,476 


1.6 


Library Literacy Programs 


540 


.6 


County Offices of Education 


1,392 


1.5 



* Testing information for learners in the Jail programs was included in the aduit school provider type. 
CASAS 1338 



Figure 5. 1 presents the percentage of learners in each of the three instructional programs for the testing population. Of the 
94,914 learners indicating an instructional program, a total of 1 1,965 learners (12.6%) were in ABE, 75,981 learners (80.1%) 
were in ESL, and 6,968 learners (7.3%) were in ESL-Citizenship. These percentages compare favorably to the local agency 
population whose learners were distributed as follows: 12.6% ABE, 76.5% ESL, and 10.9% ESL-Citizenship. 



Rgure 5.1 - Local Testing and Total Local Population 
Distributions of Learners bf Instnictional Program (1997-98) 
(Local Testing; N = 94,914; Total Local; N=149,221) 




aJlj 



Comparisons of the instmctional levels for testing agencies with the levels seen in the local agency population are also 
contained in Appendix E, Table El. 

In order to demonstrate that the respondents in the testing sample adequately represent the total local population, comparisons 
across key demographic variables were conducted. These comparisons were performed to provide evidence supporting the 
generalizability of findings and conclusions. In other words, observations and conclusions based on the 94,914 respondents in 
the testing sample are more easily and appropriately generalized or extrapolated to the total population (N=149,221) if it can 
be shown that the two groups share key demographic characteristics. 

Demographics 

The sex and age percentages for the testing agencies did not vary greater than 1% from the local agency population in any one 
category (see Table E2, Appendix E). In addition, percentages within each category of highest degree earned varied less than 
2 % between the two groups (see Table E3, Appendix E). The ethnicity and years of education variables were also very similar 
with no two categories varying more than three percentage points (see Tables E4 and E5, Appendix E). Lastly, the native 
language variable demonstrated the highest percentage discrepancies with categories differing by only 5% at most, (see Table E6 
in Appendix E). Given this remarkable consistency, CASAS determined that the demographics among the testing agency 
learners were representative of the local agency population. 

Reasons for Enrollment, Learner Progress, and Learner Results 

In addition to demographic comparisons, other important characteristics such as primary reasons for enrollment, learner 
progress, and learner results were also assessed. As can be seen in Figure 5.2, no two categories differed by more than 2% 
regarding learners’ primary reason for enrollment. 



Figure 5.2 - Percentage of Learners in Each Population Reporting 
Their Primary Reason for Enrollment (1997-98) 
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As mentioned in previous chapters, learner progress data are analyzed for those learners who remained in an instructional 
program at the time of completing the Student Update Record. The four possible responses that are used to determine Learner 
Progress: 

□ Retained in program at same level 

□ Changed program 

□ Completed level/course 

□ Moved to a higher level 

Figure 5.3 demonstrates that both populations are comparable in terms of overall student progress. Lower percentages of 
learners in the testing population were evidenced in three of the four progress categories with the largest discrepancy only 
2.8%. Roughly, 3.8% more learners in the testing population were retained at the same level of instruction at update. 

Figure 5.3 - Percentage of Learners In Each Population 
at Various Levels of Progress (1997-98) 

(Total Population: N = 81,757; Testing Population: N = 53,206) 
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Learner results data were collected to document changes that occurred for learners during the instructional time period. As 
mentioned in the previous chapter, learner results were conceptualized as experiences that were realized by learners during the 
period of instruction. Remarkably, 12 of 13 possible experiences differed by less than 1% of learners indicating a very high level 
of representativeness (See Figure 5.4). 

Figure 5.4 - Percentage of Learners In Each Population 
Who Experienced a Particular Outcome During the Instructional Period (1997-98) 

(Total Population; N = 149,221; Testing Population; N = 94,914) 
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(^Chapter 6 



Test Scores and Learner Gains for the Local 
Testing Population: What Improvement Was Seen in Learners? 

Chapter Six provides information about test scores and learning gains in California ’s ABE 321/326 programs. The chapter is 
based on data from the local testing population, that is, those agencies that were selected and required to administer CASAS 
pretests and post-tests to students to measure learning gains. Learning gains were measured after 75 to 120 hours of instruction, 
and were computed as the difference in learners' scores on a CASAS pre- and post-test. 



Data Highlights 

• Reading pretest scores were compiled from an overall sample of 37,589 learners: 4,743 ABE, 
30,166 ESL, and 2,680 ESL-Citizenship. 

• Overall mean reading pretest scores were 222.7 for ABE learners, 210.6 for ESL learners, and 
206.4 for ESL Citizenship learners. 

• ESL-Citizenship learners demonstrated the lowest skill levels at program entry with 56% 
scoring 210 or below. 

• ESL-Citizenship learners produced the highest average reading gain (6.1 points), followed by 
ESL learners (5.4 points) and ABE learners (4.1 points). 

• Average ESL learner listening gain was 3.1 points on the CASAS scale. 

• Adult schools and CCDs served higher-scoring ABE students on the reading pretest at 
program entry. 



TEST SCORES AND LEARNING GAINS 
Pretest Scores 

As part of the process used to monitor learning gains in California’s ABE 321/326 adult education programs, a sample of 
learners was pretested during the first month of the fall semester. CASAS reading, listening, or math survey achievement tests 
were administered to assess learners’ abilities to apply basic skills in a functional context. In some agencies, learners were 
assessed in more than one of these skill areas. Learners in the ABE 321/326 program were later post-tested after 75 to 120 
hours of instruction. Learners’ pretest scores were then used in combination with post-test scores to compute learning gains. 

CASAS Scores 

Test results were reported using CASAS scaled scores. The California State Plan identifies a CASAS scaled score of 230 as the 
established literacy benchmark for learners in adult education programs. Adult education programs receive supplementary ABE 
32 1/326 funding to serve only those who score below a 230 on the pretest. Learners with a score of 230 and above are able to 
perform in routine work and social situations and are able to benefit from instruction in high school or GED level programs. 
Learners who scored 230 or above, and are therefore not a part of the federally-funded ABE 321/326 program, were not 
included in any of the learning gains or goal attainment analyses. 
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Reading Pretest Performance 

Learners were tested primarily in reading, but ABE programs did have the option to give either reading or math tests, depend- 
ing on the instructional focus. Under statewide guidelines, ESL learners were administered a reading test, a listening test, or 
both. 

Reading pretest scores were compiled from an overall sample of 37,589 learners! 4,743 ABE, 30,166 ESL, and 2,680 ESL- 
Citizenship. The mean reading pretest score among ABE learners was 222.7, for ESL learners it was 210.6, and for ESL- 
Citizenship learners it was 206.4. Table 6.1 illustrates mean reading pretest scores for each of the three instructional programs. 



Table 6.1 - Mean Reading Pretest Scores Across Each Instnictional 
Program for the 1997-98 Testing Population 



Score Range 


Mean Score 


N 


% 


ABE 








<200 


188.4 


368 


7.8% 


201-210 


205.9 


317 


6.7% 


211-220 


216.4 


969 


20.4% 


221-229 


225.0 


1600 


33.7% 


230f 


236.3 


1489 


31.4% 


ABE Overall 


222.7 


4743 


100.0% 


ESL 








<200 


189.5 


8168 


27.1% 


201-210 


2(te.4 


5687 


18.9% 


211-220 


215.9 


7551 


25.0% 


221-229 


224.7 


5605 


18.6% 


230f 


236.3 


3155 


10.5% 


ESL Overall 


210.5 


30166 


100.0% 


ESL /Citizenship 








<200 


189.0 


950 


35.4% 


201-210 


205.2 


550 


20.5% 


211-220 


215.5 


650 


24.3% 


221-229 


224.4 


391 


14.6% 


230f 


235.5 


139 


5.2% 


ESL /Citizenship Overall 


206.3 


2680 


100.0% 
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The mean reading pretest score for ABE learners suggests that learners would, on average, be able to handle basic reading, 
writing, and communication tasks; however, more complex literacy tasks including technical writing, interpreting complex 
charts, or following multi-step procedures would prove too difficult. Scores for the ESL learners, and especially the ESL- 
Citizenship learners, suggest that these individuals would, on average, have difficulty interpreting most Job-related material. 

Looking at the distribution of learners within each score range one can determine differences in skill levels across each instruc- 
tional program at the time of program entry (See Figure 6.1). Slightly more than 87% of all learners fell below the benchmark 
230 in reading. Not surprising, the percent scoring below this benchmark varied across instructional program: 68.6% of ABE 
learners, 89.5% of ESL learners, and 94.8% of ESL-Citizenship learners. Further inspection of Figure 6.1 confirms that ABE 
learners demonstrated the highest skill levels at program entry with the lowest percentage of learners scoring below 210 on the 
pretest: 14.4% of ABE learners, 45.9% of ESL learners, and more than half (56%) of ESL-Citizenship learners. It is likely that 
learners scoring above the 230 benchmark on the reading test were administered another skill test (such as math) and they 
scored below 230 in the other skill area. Learners who score below the 230 benchmark in any skill area are eligible for ABE 
321/326 funding. 
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Hgure 6.1 - Comparison of Mean Reading Pretest Scores Across 
Instructional Programs for the 1997-98 Testing Population 




<200 201-210 211-220 221-229 230+ 
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Math Pretest Performance 

Math pretest scores were compiled from a total of 439 ABE learners. Learners who took the CASAS math assessment scored 
an average of 216.4 (mean). The highest percentage of learners (31.2%) scored between 211 and 220, while 30.8% scored 
210 or below. Table 6.2 illustrates mean math pretest scores at various levels of the CASAS scale. 

Table 6.2 - Mean Math Pretest Scores at Various Levels of the 
CASAS Scale for the 1997-98 ABE Testing Population 



Scorinq Ranqe 


Mean Score 


N 


% 


<a» 


193.6 


45 


10.3% 


201-210 


206.4 


go 


20.5% 


211-220 


216.2 


137 


31.2% 


221-229 


224.5 


112 


25.5% 


230+ 


235.0 


55 


12.5% 


ABE All 


216.3 


439 


100.0% 
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Listening Pretest Performance 

Listening pretest scores were compiled from a total of 5,963 learners, of which 5,796 were ESL and 167 were ESL-Citizenship. 
The overall average listening pretest score among ESL learners was 205.4, while the ESL-Citizenship learners scored slightly 
lower with a mean of 204.7. Among ESL learners, a total of 66.7% scored at or below the Beginning and Low Intermediate 
levels based on their pretest scores. Similarly, 65.2% of ESL-Citizenship learners scored in these same regions. See Table 6.3 for 
all other comparisons. 



Table 6.3 - Mean listening Pretest Scores at Various Levels of the 
CASAS Scale for the 1997-98 ESL and ESL-Citizenship Testing Population 



Score Ranqe 


Mean Score 


N 


% 


ESL 








<200 


192.6 


1,858 


32.1% 


201-210 


205.6 


aoo5 


34.6% 


211-220 


215.1 


1,464 


25.3% 


221-229 


223.4 


469 


8.1% 


ESL Overall 


205.3 


5,796 


100.0% 


ESL/Citizenship 








<200 


191.7 


57 


34.1% 


201-210 


205.2 


52 


31.1% 


211-220 


214.9 


42 


25.1% 


221-229 


221.9 


16 


9.6% 


ESL/Citizenship Overall 


204.6 


167 


100.0% 
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Among ESL learners, the highest percentage (34.6%) scored between 201 and 210. This differed somewhat from ESL- 
Citizenship learners who presented scores at or below 200 more frequently (34. 1%) than any other category. Overall, the two 
groups of learners did not evidence any marked differences in score distribution especially at the higher end (see Figure 6.2). 
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Figure 6.2 - Comparison of Mean Listening Pretest Scores for the 
1997-98 ESL and ESL-Citizenship Testing Population 




<20a 20V210 21V220 221-229 
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ESL mean listening scores have continued to increase during the years 1992-93 to 1997-98, from 200.2 in 1992-93 to 205.4 
in 1997-98. Among ESL-Citizenship learners, higher pretest listening scores are evidenced this year as compared to 1996-97 
(204.7 vs. 202.7). While this suggests that learners are entering ESL-Citizenship programs with higher listening skills, more 
than a third are still entering at or below the beginning level (<200). 

Learning Gains 

Learning gains were computed as the difference between learners’ scores on the pretest and the post-test after 75 to 120 hours 
of instruction. For example, if a group of learners scored a mean of 200 on the reading pretest and a mean of 205 on the post- 
test, their mean gain would be five points. 

Reading Learning Gains 

From the 37,589 learners who were pretested, 8,970 (23.9%) provided usable post-test data that was included in the following 
analyses. While this may seem like a relatively low proportion of usable protocols, it should be noted that only those learners 
who remained in their program for a minimum of 75 hours and who could be matched on personal demographic data were 
included in the analyses.* 
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*Note: Pre- and post-tests were matched using learner- provided information Including learner indentification 
number. In many instances, this Information was either missing or was Inconsistent from pre- to post-test. 



Differences in reading learning gains between pre- and post-test were evidenced across program type, ESL-Citizenship learners 
presented the highest average reading gain (6.1 points), followed by ESL learners (5.4 points), and lastly, ABE learners (4.1 
points). This relationship reflects a pattern just opposite of the pretest score distribution as illustrated in Figure 6.1. At the 
time of pretest, ESL-Citizenship learners presented the lowest level of performance and consequently had the furthest to 
develop. Conversely, ABE students presented the highest pretest scores possibly inducing a ceiling effect on scores at post-test. 
This is consistent with the pattern of learning gains seen across program type (See Table 6.4). 



Table 6.4 - R/lean Reading Learning Gains Across and 
Within Program Type (1997-98) 



Range 


Pre-Test 


Mean Learning Gains 


N 


% 


ABE 










<2(X) 


189.9 


6.1 


44 


8.6% 


201-210 


205.9 


7.5 


52 


10.2% 


211-220 


216.2 


5.1 


170 


33.2% 


221-229 


224.6 


2.3 


246 


48.0% 


ABE Overall 


216.9 


4.1 


512 


100.0% 


ESL 










<200 


189.9 


9.2 


Z083 


26.7% 


201-210 


205.5 


5.5 


1,714 


21.9% 


211-220 


215.9 


4.0 


Z324 


29.7% 


221-229 


224.7 


2.2 


1,685 


21.6% 


ESL Overall 


208.6 


5.3 


7,806 


100.0% 


ESL/Citizenship 










<200 


188.9 


9.2 


232 


35.6% 


201-210 


205.0 


5.6 


134 


20.5% 


211-220 


215.4 


4.6 


173 


26.5% 


221-229 


224.3 


2.3 


113 


17.3% 


ESL/Citizenship Overalll 


205.4 


6.1 


652 


100.0% 
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A comparison of learner gains at each pretest score level shows that, in general, the lower the learners’ pretest scores, the greater 
the average gain after 75 to 120 hours of instruction. ABE learners’ gains ranged from an average of 2.3 points for learners’ at 
the 221-229 pretest level to 7.6 points for learners’ at the 201-210 level. Among ESL learners, average gains ranged from 2.3 
points at the 221-229 pretest level to 9.2 points for learners scoring at or below 200 on the pretest. ESL-Citizenship learners 
presented an identical pattern of reading gains as ESL learners as can be seen in Table 6.4. 



At each pretest score range, and for all the score ranges combined, ESL learners with seven or more years of education presented 
higher average reading learning gains than did those with six or fewer years of education. In all but one case (learners scoring 
between 221-229), learners with six or fewer years of education presented lower average learning gains than those with seven or 
more, years of formal education (See Table 6.5). 
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Table 6.5 - Mean Reading Learning Gains by Years of Education 
For ESL and ESL-Citizenship Learners (1997-98) 





<6 Years 


> 7 Years 


Score Range Pre-Test 


Learning Gains 


N 


% 


Learning Gains 


N 


% 


ESL 














<200 


7.6 


1101 


47% 


11.2 


972 


18% 


201-210 


42 


531 


22% 


6.1 


U70 


22% 


211-220 


2.5 


511 


22% 


4.5 


1,797 


33% 


221-229 


1.5 


221 


9% 


2.4 


1,458 


27% 


ESL Overall 


52 


2364 


100% 


5.4 


5,397 


100% 


ESL/Citizenship 














<200 


8.5 


148 


53% 


10.4 


81 


22% 


201-210 


3.5 


44 


16% 


6.8 


89 


24% 


211-220 


4.2 


51 


18% 


4.8 


122 


33% 


221-229 


2.8 


34 


12% 


2.4 


78 


21% 


ESL/Citizenship Overall 


62 


277 


100% 


6l0 


370 


100% 
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ESL Listening Learning Gains 

Listening ieaming gains were calculated for learners in the ESL sampie. Overall average gain after 75 to 120 hours of instruc- 
tion was 3.1 points on the CASAS scale (See Table 6.6). 

Table 6.6 - Average Listening Learning Gains for 
ESL Uamers (1997-98) 



Score Range 


Mean Pre-Test Score 


Mean Learning Gains 


N 


% 


ESL 










<200 


191.9 


6.2 


754 


36% 


201-210 


205.6 


2.3 


753 


36% 


211-220 


214.9 


0.5 


451 


22% 


221-229 


223.3 


-0.9 


133 


6% 


ESL Overall 


203JB 


3l1 


^091 


100% 
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Learning Gains Over Time 

ABE reading gains have, on average, risen between the years 1993 and 1996, increasing from 4,1 points to 5.5 points on the 
CASAS scale. Interestingly, this years (1997-98) reading gains among ABE learners show more overall similarity to those 
obtained in 1993-94 and especially at the upper end of the scale (scores between 221-229), See Table 6.7 for all other 
comparisons. 

Table 6.7- Mean Reading Learning Gains for the ABE Sample 
(1993-94 to 1997-98) 





199S^ 




199405 




199&56 




1990^ 




1997-1998 




Score at Pre-Test Range 


Score 


N 


Score 


N 


Score 


N 


Score 


N 


Score 


N 


Below 200 






















Pre-Test 


19Z8 


37 


i8a6 


62 


1915 


71 


181.6 


134 


189.9 


44 


Post-Test 


201.8 


37 


197.4 


62 


2002 


71 


1909 


134 


1901 


44 


Gain 


8.9 


37 


a8 


62 


8.4 


71 


9.3 


134 


6.1 


44 


201-210 






















Pre-Test 


205.9 


72 


205.9 


51 


2009 


63 


2005 


80 


205.9 


2 


Post-Test 


211.3 


72 


21Z5 


51 


213.3 


63 


211.6 


80 


213.5 


2 


Gain 


5.4 


72 


as 


51 


6.4 


63 


00 


80 


7.5 


2 


211-220 






















Pre-Test 


2 iai 


182 


2 iai 


160 


216 


251 


2106 


271 


2102 


170 


Post-Test 


220.6 


182 


2209 


160 


221.1 


251 


221.6 


271 


221.3 


170 


Gain 


4.5 


182 


4.8 


160 


5.1 


251 


5.0 


271 


2.3 


170 


221-229 






















Pre-Test 


225.3 


208 


225Z 


2B 


224.9 


300 


225 


458 


224.6 


246 


Post-Test 


2275 


208 


2204 


208 


2209 


300 


229.6 


458 


2209 


246 


Gain 


25 


208 


3.2 


208 


4 


300 


4.6 


458 


Z3 


246 


ABE Overall 






















Pre-Test 


21&6 


494 


2iai 


459 


2106 


685 


214.7 


943 


2109 


512 


Post-Test 


220.8 


494 


2201 


459 


221.6 


685 


220.3 


943 


221 


512 


Gain 


4.1 


494 


ao 


459 


5.1 


685 


5.5 


943 


4.1 


512 
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Average reading gains among ESL learners have either decreased or leveled off with the exception of those scoring between 181- 
190 and 191-200 on the CASAS scale. Average reading gains increased in these categories (1.5 points and .7 points respec- 
tively). See Table 6.8 for all other comparisons. 



Table 6.8- Mean Reading Learning Gains for the ESL Sample 
(1993-94 to 1997-98) 





1993^ 




199W 




199S36 




199&97 




1997-1998 




Score at Pre-Test Range 


Score 


N 


Score 


N 


Score 


N 


Score 


N 


Score 


N 


165-180 






















Pre-Test 


* 


7 


* 


13 


1737 


302 


17.3 


327 


1726 


341 


Post-Test 


* 


7 


* 


13 


1902 


302 


189.3 


327 


1879 


341 


Gain 


* 


7 


♦ 


13 


ia5 


302 


lao 


327 


14.4 


341 


181-190 






















Pre-Test 


* 


6 


♦ 


18 


18a9 


557 


1867 


526 


1866 


525 


Post-Test 


* 


6 


* 


18 


199.5 


557 


195.4 


526 


1961 


525 


Gain 


* 


6 


* 


18 


126 


557 


67 


526 


9.4 


525 


191-200 






















Pre-Test 


* 


2B 


196i4 


31 


i9ao 


1364 


1962 


1,197 


1961 


1317 


Post- Test 


* 


2B 


205.0 


31 


2039 


1364 


2031 


1,197 


2038 


1317 


Gain 


* 


2B 


8.6 


31 


7.8 


1364 


69 


1,197 


7.6 


1317 


201-210 






















Pre-Test 


205.9 


62 


205.9 


51 


2055 


1911 


205.6 


1346 


205.5 


1,714 


Post-Test 


2113 


62 


2125 


51 


211.3 


1911 


2113 


1346 


211.0 


1,714 


GAIN 


5.4 


62 


a5 


51 


53 


1911 


58 


1346 


5.5 


1,714 


211-220 






















Pre-Test 


2 iai 


146 


2 iai 


153 


2153 


2479 


2153 


2216 


215.9 


2324 


Post-Test 


2206 


146 


2212 


153 


2213 


2479 


2203 


2216 


219.9 


2324 


Gain 


4.5 


146 


5.1 


153 


5.7 


2479 


4.4 


2216 


23 


2324 


221-220 






















Pre-Test 


225.3 


120 


225.3 


193 


224.5 


1.674 


224.6 


1311 


224.7 


1385 


Post-Test 


2273 


120 


2265 


193 


2279 


1374 


227.3 


1311 


2279 


1,685 


Gain 


Z5 


120 


32 


193 


33 


1374 


27 


1311 


22 


1,685 


ESL Overall 






















Pre-Test 


209.1 


7308 


207.9 


8372 


2065 


6287 


2069 


7,623 


2066 


7306 


Post-Test 


2142 


7308 


2133 


8372 


214.9 


6287 


214.4 


7,623 


2139 


7306 


Gain 


5.2 


7308 


as 


8372 


64 


6287 


5.5 


7,623 


53 


7306 
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Reading gains among ESL-Citizenship learners have increased over previous years for all learners with the exception of those at 
the lowest level (165-180). A 3.1 point average decrease was evidenced among learners scoring between 165-180 at pretest. 
Overall, ESL-Citizenship learners’ average reading gain increased from 5.3 points last year to 6.1 points in 1997-98. See Table 
6.9 for annual comparisons at all scoring levels. 

Table 6.9- Mean Reading Learning Gains 
for the ESL-Citiienship Sample (1993-94 to 1997-98) 





199S86 




199&87 




1997-1998 




Score at Pre-Test Range 


Score 


U 


Score 


u 


Score 


fi 


165-180 














Pre-Test 


* 


23 


173.3 


79 


171.1 


39 


Post-Test 


* 


23 


187.6 


79 


1823 


39 


Gain 


* 


23 


14.3 


79 


112 


39 


181-190 














Pre-Test 


1862 


50 


18a5 


106 


1888 


70 


Post-Test 


197.3 


50 


195.9 


106 


196.7 


70 


Gain 


11.1 


50 


9.4 


106 


9.9 


70 


191-200 














Pre-Test 


1962 


114 


i9ao 


215 


195.8 


123 


Post-Test 


2021 


114 


2020 


215 


203.9 


123 


Gain 


5.9 


114 


5.9 


215 


ao 


123 


201-210 














Pre-Test 


205.9 


179 


205.3 


248 


206 


134 


Post-Test 


211.8 


179 


2ia4 


248 


210.6 


134 


GAIN 


5.9 


179 


5.2 


248 


5.6 


134 


211-220 














Pre-Test 


215.5 


210 


21&1 


267 


215.4 


173 


Post-Test 


219.4 


210 


219.6 


267 


220.1 


173 


Gain 


3.9 


210 


3.5 


267 


4.6 


173 


221-220 














Pre-Test 


2242 


106 


224.6 


235 


224.3 


113 


Post-Test 


225.1 


106 


22a6 


235 


2287 


113 


Gain 


a9 


106 


21 


235 


23 


113 


ESL-Citizenship Overall 














Pre-Test 


207.6 


681 


2 oai 


1,150 


2084 


662 


Post-Test 


2129 


681 


211.4 


1,150 


211.4 


652 


Gain 


5.3 


681 


5.3 


1,150 


86 


652 
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Overall ESL Listening gains declined between 1993-94 and 1997-98, from 4,3 points on the CASAS scale to 3.1 points. Only 
those individuals scoring between 181-190, 211-220, and 221-229 evidenced an increase in mean listening gain from last year; 
learning gains for all other pretest score ranges either declined or remained relatively similar (see Table 6.10), 



Table 6.10- Mean Listening Learning Gains 
for the ESL Sample (1993-94 to 1997-98) 





199^ 


1994« 


1995^ 


199&97 


1997-98 


Score at Pre-Test Range 


Score 1 N 


Score 1 N 


Score 1 N 


Score 1 N 


Score 1 N 


165-180 




Pre-Test 


i7a4 


66 


175.1 


SB 


i7a7 


83 


174.9 


39 


174.5 


52 


Post-Test 


187.5 


66 


189.6 


SB 


m7 


83 


1835 


39 


1863 


52 


Gain 


11.1 


66 


14.6 


SB 


no 


83 


135 


39 


11.7 


52 


181-190 






















Pre-Test 


isai 


195 


isao 


244 


i8ao 


271 


185.7 


125 


1863 


210 


Post-Test 


193.5 


195 


1929 


244 


1937 


271 


1923 


125 


194.1 


210 


Gain 


7.5 


195 


a9 


244 


7.7 


271 


7.1 


125 


7.7 


210 


191-200 






















Pre-Test 


195.6 


363 


19a5 


524 


195.6 


612 


1933 


234 


I960 


492 


Post-Test 


200l3 


363 


ms 


524 


2008 


612 


20a5 


234 


201.0 


492 


Gain 


4.6 


36B 


5.0 


524 


5.2 


612 


5.1 


234 


4.90 


492 


201-210 




Pre-Test 


2052 


365 


205.1 


5B7 


205.5 


745 


2036 


270 


205.6 


753 


Post-Test 


207.1 


365 


2073 


5B7 


208.6 


745 


207.9 


270 


207.9 


753 


GAIN 


1.9 


365 


21 


5B7 


31 


745 


33 


270 


23 


753 


211-220 






















Pre-Test 


214.6 


91 


214.0 


159 


214.9 


540 


215.1 


156 


214.8 


451 


Post-Test 


215.0 


91 


214.5 


159 


215.5 


540 


2143 


156 


2133 


451 


Gain 


Q5 


91 


Q5 


159 


Q6 


540 


-a9 


156 


Q4 


451 


221-220 




Pre-Test 


* 


* 


* 


12 


2238 


207 


2231 


67 


2232 


133 


Post-Test 


* 


* 


* 


12 


2213 


207 


2213 


67 


2233 


133 


Gain 


* 


* 


* 


12 


-2 


207 


-1.9 


67 


-09 


133 


ESL Overall 




Pre-Test 


197.5 


1^J73 


i9a4 


1,619 


2035 


3458 


201.7 


891 


2038 


2991 


Post-Test 


201.8 




2027 


1,619 


207 


3458 


2031 


891 


2039 


2,091 


Gain 


43 


1,073 


43 


1,619 


35 


3458 


33 


891 


30 


2,091 
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Assessment Results by Provider Type 

ABE 321/326 providers differed in the proportions of learners they served at various pretest score levels. Analyses were 
conducted across provider types for each of the three program types: ABE, ESL, and ESL-Citizenship. 

School district adult schools and community college districts served ABE learners with the highest average reading pretest 
scores in 1997-98 (223.3 and 223.4, respectively). Library literacy providers served the lowest average scoring learners (mean 
= 213.7). Four-year comparisons can be seen in Table 6.11. 

Table 6.11- Mean Reading Pretest Scores Across Provider Type 







forti 


lie ABE Sam 


pie (1993-94 to 1997-98) 




199^ 


199W 


199586 


199&87 


1997-98 




Score 


N 


Score 


fi 


Score 


N 


Score 


N 


Score 


fi 


Adult 


229.9 


vni 


22Z9 


^035 


219.4 


3,271 


2207 


3865 


2232 


3872 


CCD 


2ia7 


886 


22Z3 


748 


2202 


9B1 


2207 


741 


2234 


762 


CBO 


207.5 


186 


217.2 


37 


2006 


110 


2108 


166 


2100 


116 


Library 


2102 


80 


213.3 


73 


2138 


78 


215.3 


150 


2137 


193 


Total 


867.0 


3,863 


875.0 


2,893 


862.0 


4^40 


86a0 


5,022 


87&0 


5,619 
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Among ESL learners, community college district and CBOs served learners with the highest pretest reading scores in 1997- 
98 (212. 1 for both), while library literacy programs provided services to the lowest average scoring learners (196.3). Adult 
school providers served learners with a mean pretest reading score of 210.2 on the CASAS scale. While this pattern appears 
to significantly differ from previous years, caution should be exercised when interpreting these trends as a significant decrease 
in sample size occurred among CBO and library literacy providers (see Table 6,12), 



Table 6.12- Mean Reading Pretest Scores Across Provider Type 
for the ESL Sample (1993-94 to 1997-98) 





1993-994 


1994-95 


199596 


199597 


1997-98 




Score 


N 


Score 


n 


Score 


N 


Score 


fi 


Score 


N 


Adult 


210.1 


ia074 


2000 


19,106 


2092 


21,185 


209.9 


21878 


2102 


24,129 


CCD 


21Z0 


4,439 


211.3 


4.752 


2109 


5,736 


211.4 


4816 


21Z0 


6,015 


CBO 


207.9 


336 


2128 


151 


2007 


451 


2101 


217 


21Z1 


7 


Library 


2138 


114 


* 


* 


1958 


72 


* 


7 


1902 


15 


Total 


2105 


2^ 


20915 


2^009 


2098 


27^ 


2102 


27818 


2105 


30166 
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The overall mean pretest listening score among ESL learners was 205.4 on the CASAS scale. Community college districts 
served the highest performing learners (mean pretest score = 208.5), followed by library literacy, adult school, and CBO 
providers (mean pretest scores = 204.7, 204.1, and 196.8, respectively). Again, caution should be exercised when interpreting 
these data as CBOs and library literacy providers were not strongly represented (see Table 6.13). 



Table 6.13- Mean Listening Pretest Scores Across Provider Type 
for the ESL Sample (1993-94 to 1997-98) 





1993^ 


199W 


199S« 


1996^ 


1997-98 




Score 


N 


Score 


N 


Score 


N 


Score 


N 


Score 


N 


Adult 


201.5 


^285 


201.5 


2,756 


205S 


5221 


203.8 


3244 


204.1 


4,134 


CCD 


1902 


131 


1982 


578 


2061 


1223 


2061 


436 


209.0 


1,642 


CBO 


20a7 


736 


2007 


SB 


* 


1 


* 




1967 


8 


Library 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


2 


* 


14 


2060 


12 


Total 


20a9 


3,432 


2008 


4,882 


2069 


7247 


201 


4210 


2063 


6796 
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Among ESL’CitizGnship learners, the highest mean reading pretest scores were evidenced by those served by community 
colleges (208.8). Adult school providers served the second highest scoring learners with an average pretest score of 207.1, 
followed lastly by CBOs (mean = 200.6). Library literacy providers were dropped from the analysis due to a lack of data 
(N = 1). This pattern is consistent with 1995-96 and 1996-97 findings (see Table 6.14). 



Table 6.14- Mean Reading Pretest Scores Across Provider Type 
for the ESL-Chizenship Sample (1995-96 to 1997-98) 





1991 


526 


199627 


1997-98 




Score 


N 


Score 


N 


Score 


N 


Adult 


2063 


1293 


2064 


3,648 


207.0 


2213 


CCD 


213.0 


120 


211.1 


193 


2068 


283 


CBO 


194.0 


20B 


187.9 


1,128 


2066 


383 


Library 


* 


* 


* 


1 


1860 


1 


Total 


2073 


^321 


2033 


AfifJQ 


2063 


2JBBa 
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(^Chapter 7 



Program Services for the Total Population: 

What Program Characteristics Were Evidenced by Learners? 

Chapter Seven provides information about program services in California 's ABE 321/326 programs. Class questionnaire data 
were collected from a sample of classes in California ABE 321/326 programs - school district adult schools, community-college 
districts, community-based organizations, library literacy programs, CDC, and CDDS - during the census period of September 
1 to October 1 7, 1997. Program service information includes the time of day classes met, the number of learners in each class, 
the number of hours the class met each week, classroom support, the emphasis of classroom instruction, primary instructional 
setting, and primary physical setting. 



Data Highlights 

• Sample data from 2.131 classes were included for analysis of program characteristics. 

• An overall majority of classes (51.7%) were held in the morning followed by evening classes 
(36.9%) and lastly, afternoon classes (11.4%). 

• ABE 321/326 classes averaged 21 learners per class. 

• CCD programs had the highest class average (22) learners per class, followed by adult school 
programs (21). 

• CDC programs evidenced the highest average weekly hours of instruction (29.6) followed by 
CDDS (18.4) and Adult Schools (12.3). 

• The greatest emphasis of classroom instruction for ABE 321/326 programs overall was placed 
on general life skills. 

• The majority (56.7%) of classes were held at adult schools; 1 1 .4% were held at community 
colleges; 8.7% were held at correctional facilities; and 6% were held at high schools. 



PROGRAM SERVICES 

Classroom questionnaire data was compiled from a total of 2,131 instructors from the total enrollment population. Due to 
changes in the methods used to collect data from 1996-97 to 1997-98, this years data will represent individual classes rather 
than learners as was done in previous years. In addition, only those agencies providing data on at least 20 classes will be 
included in the analyses. Data will be displayed across provider type using variables most appropriate for discussion. 

Time of Day Class Met 

Most ABE 321/326 classes were held during the morning (51.7%) or evening (36.9%) hours. A look at patterns of class 
meeting times within provider type shows that all providers held a majority of their classes in the morning (ranging from 
41.3% to 96.0%). In addition, adult schools, CCDs, and CBOs were more likely than other providers to hold classes in the 
evening than in the afternoon. (See Table 7.1) . 
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Table 7.1 - Percentage of Classes Withm Each Provider Type 
Held at Different Times of the Day (1997-98) 

(N = 2,017) 





Morning 


Afternoon 


Evening 


Adult School 


45.1% 


10.5% 


44.3% 


CCD 


51.3% 


15.4% 


33.3% 


CBO 


41.3% 


19.6% 


39.1% 


Lib/Lit 


71.4% 


14.3% 


14.3% 


CDC 


96.0% 


3.2% 


80.0% 


CDDC 


83.2% 


14.3% 


2.5% 



Class Size 

Class size was determined by the number of learners in each class at the time of post-test Among the 2, 131 questionnaires, 
1,925 provided class size information. Overall, ABE 321/326 classes averaged 21 learners. Average class size was also deter- 
mined for six of the ten provider types. CCDs had the highest class average (22), followed by adult schools (21), CDC 
programs (20), library literacy programs (19), CBOs (14), and lasdy, CDDS programs (13). The majority of library literacy 
programs provide one-on-one instruction to students. The average class size of 19 reported here represents the average class size 
of those library literacy programs who provide instruction in a classroom setting. 

Weekly Hours of Instruction 

Among the sample of instructors responding to the class questionnaire, 2,051 provided information regarding the number of 
hours classes met each week. On average, ABE 321/326 classes provided 13.4 hours of instruction per week. CDC programs 
indicated the most weekly instruction with an average of 29.6 hours. CDDS programs provided the second highest amount 
with 18.4 hours followed by adult schools (12.3 hrs.). Community college district programs reported the fewest hours of 
weekly instruction with an average of 9.9. See Figure 7. 1 for all other comparisons. 
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Figure 7.1 - Avera^ Hours of Weekly Instruction Across Provider Type 
Held at Different limes of the Day (1997-98) 

(N = 2,051) 




ADT CCD CBO LIB/LIT COC COOS 
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Classroom Support 

Information regarding instructional support and the use of technology in the classroom was obtained from 2,059 respondents. 
Instructional support is operationalized as having a teachers aide or tutor available to the class at least once a week. Instruc- 
tional technology in the classroom is defined as learners using computers as part of the classroom experience. Lastly, informa- 
tion regarding Internet access was also obtained. 

Overall, only one-third of all ABE 321/326 learners attended classes which utilized instructional aides or tutors. Among the 
various provider types, four of the six agencies (CBOs, Libraries, CDC, and CDDS) providing data reported at least 50% of 
their classes having instructional support. California Department of Corrections programs reported 83.2% of their classes 
having instructional support. This is more than three times the amount reported by adult school and CCD programs. See 
Figure 7.2 for comparisons across provider type. 



Figure 7.2 - Percentage of Classes Within Each Provider Type 
Having Instructional Support (1997-98) 

(N = 2,059) 
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More than one third (41%) of all ABE 32 1/326 learners were in classes that used computers as part of the classroom learning 
experience. This represents a 3% increase from last year. Among those using computers as part of their class, 23% reported 
having Internet access. This represents a 17.4% increase from last year. 

CDC instructors reported the highest percentage of classes (49.6%) utilizing computers as part of the learning experience. 
However, for security reasons, none of these classes is able to provide Internet access. Among the remaining providers that 
supplied data, all types with the exception of library literacy programs used computer technology in the classroom. 

See Figure 7.3 for comparisons across provider type. 



60% 



50% 



40% 



30% 



20% 



10 % 



0% 
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Figure 7.3 - Percentage of Classes Within Each Provider Type 
Using Computers as Part of the Learning Experience (1997-98) 
(N = 2,057) 



[■Access to Computers I 







ADT OCO CBO UB OX: CDDS 
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Regarding Internet access, adult school instructors reported the highest percentage of classes (28.3%) having access to the 
Internet followed by CCDs (15.5%). Of those reporting computer technology use in the classroom, all but the state agencies 
(CDC and CDDS) reported some Internet access. See Figure 7.4 for all other comparisons. 



Figure 7.4 - Percent^ of Classes Within Each Provider Type 
Using Computers Having Internet Access (1997-98) 

(N = 835) 
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Emphasis of Classroom Instruction 

Instructors were asked to rate the emphasis that was placed on each of five content areas during the instructional period. The 
content areas included; EmployabilityAVorkforce Literacy, Family Literacy, General Life Skills, Citizenship, and Learning to 
Leam/Study Skills. The greatest emphasis of classroom instruction for ABE 321/326 programs overall was general life skills. 
General life skills were given “major emphasis” 73.3% of the time to ABE 321/326 learners. See Figure 7.5 for comparisons 
across provider type. 



Figure 7.5 - Overall Percentage of Class Emphasis on Each 
of Five Content Areas (1997-98) 

(N=2,017) 
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General life skills were emphasized most in classes across all provider types. Community college district, adult school, CDDS, 
and library literacy programs all put a great deal of effort in teaching general life skills with percentages ranging from 72.7% to 
87.5% of classes placing a “major emphasis” on these issues. See Figure 7.6 for all other comparisons across provider type 
regarding instructional emphasis. 

Figure 7.6 - Percentage of Classes Placing a "Major Emphasis" on 
Each of Five Content Areas Across All Provider Types 
(1997-98) 



CDDS 



CDC 



LIB/LIT 

CBO 



CCD 



ADT 



0% 20% 40% 60% a0% 100% 
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Primaiy Instructional Setting 

Nearly all (87.9%) ABE 321/326 programs were conducted in classrooms, although 9.4 percent received instruction in 
learning labs, through tutorial, or both. Libraiy literacy programs held the lowest percentage (32.0%) of classes in classrooms 
indicating higher percentages of classes taught through tutorial or in a combined tutorial and learning lab setting (44% and 
24% respectively). 




I Study Skills 



□ Citizenship 



I General Life Skills 



I Family Literacy 



□ Workforce Literacy 
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Primary Physical Setting 

The majority (56.7%) of classes were held at adult schools; 1 1.4% were held at community colleges; 8.7% were held at 
correctional facilities; and 6% were held at high schools. All providers held classes in settings consistent with the type of agency 
they represent. For example, library programs held a majority (64.0%) of their classes at libraries; adult school providers held a 
majority (76.7%) of their classes at adult schools, etc. See Figure 7.7 for a complete listing of class setting by provider type. 

Figure 7.7 - Percentage of Classes Held in Various Settings 
Across Provider Type (1997-98) 
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Chapters 



What Was the Program, Learner, and Goal Attainment Information 
For the State Agency Population? 

Chapter Eight pro vides information about program services, individuais served, and goal attainment in four state agency ABE 
321/326 programs: the California Department of Corrections (CDC), the California Youth Authority (CYA), the California 
Department of Developmental Services (CDDS), and the California Conservation Corps (CCC). 



Data Highlights 

• Sample data representing 6,647 learners was provided by programs in 4 state agencies; 
California Department of Corrections, California Youth Authority, California Department of 
Developmental Services, and the California Conservation Corps. 

• The majority (78.4%) of learners were enrolled in ABE programs and ESL programs (20.9%). 

• More male learners (86.4%) were represented in state agency ABE 321/326 programs overall. 

• The highest proportion (34.3%) of learners were between the ages of 21 and 30 , and Hispanic 
(49.1%). 

• Education was the most frequently cited (48.4%) primary reason for enrollment among state 
agency learners. 

• The majority of learners (63.6%) were retained at the same level of instruction after 75 to 120 
hours of instruction. 

• Improved communication skills was the most frequently noted (35.3%) result after 75 to 120 
hours of instruction by state agency learners. 

• Learners in state agency ABE programs averaged 224.6 on the CASAS reading assessment, 
compared to 222.7 in the local program sample. 

• Reading learning gains between pre- and post-test for learners in the state agency ABE 
programs were, on average, 5.1 points on the CASAS scale. 



BACKGROUND 
State Agencies 

The state agencies included in this chapter receive ABE 321/326 funding to provide basic literacy and English as a Second 
Language services to the adults enrolled in their programs throughout the state. While funding is distributed to the sites by 
each state agency, each site is treated independently for data collection purposes. 

The California Department of Corrections (CDC) has adult education programs in 32 state prisons, of which 25 submitted 
data. Inmate attendance in adult education is mandated by the CDC for those who are functioning below a ninth-grade level. 

The California Youth Authority (CYA) has programs in 12 state schools. The programs in these schools are designed for youth 
between the ages of 17 and 25 who have been sentenced by the courts. For most of these learners, attendance in the education 
program is mandatory. All of the 12 CYA schools participated in the data collection for 1997-98. 
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The California Conservation Corps (CCC) serves learners 18 to 23 years of age in employment and education programs in 15 
camps and urban sites. Twelve of the sites contributed data for 1997-98. 

The California Department of Developmental Services (CDDS) offer programs at nine sites, of which some are hospitals and 
others are developmental centers. Each CDDS site specializes in a different program area. The adult schools, community 
college districts, and community-based organizations provide special education programs that focus on literacy, independent 
living, and employability. Data from individuals enrolled in classes serving learners with special needs will be discussed in 
Chapter 9. 

PROGRAM, LEARNER, AND GOAL AHAINMENT INFORMATION 
Program Information 

Information on learners’ instructional program was gathered on Entry Record forms. State agency ABE 321/326 programs 
provided information on a total of 6,647 learners. Of these, 78.4% were enrolled in ABE programs. 20.9% were enrolled in 
ESL programs, and less than one percent were enrolled in ESL-Citizenship programs (see Appendix G). This differs signifi- 
cantly from California’s ABE 321/326 programs as a whole, where only 15.7% were ABE learners, 73.9% were ESL learners, 
and 10.4% were ESL-Citizenship learners (see Figure 2.1). 

The vast majority (80.4%) of learners in state agencies were served by the California Department of Corrections. An addi- 
tional 7.6% were served by the California Youth Authority, and the remaining 12% were split between the California Conser- 
vation Corps and the California Department of Developmental Services (see Figure 8. 1). 

Figure 8.1 - Percentage of State Agency Learners Served by Each 
Provider Type (1997-98) 

(N=6,647) 



CCC 

CYA 

CDDS 

CDC 




All CDDS learners and nearly all (99.7%) CCC learners were enrolled in ABE programs. The California Youth Authority 
enrolled the highest proportion of ESL learners (45. 1%) followed by the CDC (21.7%). See Figure 8.2 for all other compari- 
sons. 
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Hgure 8.2 - Percentage of State Ager^ Learners in Each Program Across 
Provider Type (1997-98) 




CDC CDDS CYA CCC 

CASAS 1998 



Learner Infomiation 

Learner information was provided by learners on Entry Record forms, and included learners’ gender, age, ethnic background, 
native language, highest degree earned, number of years of school completed, and reason for enrollment. 

Gender 

The majority of learners enrolled in state agency ABE 321/326 programs were male (86.4%). Males were more frequently 
represented in each of the four state agencies with percentages ranging from 75.1% served by the CYA to 99.6% served by 
the CDDS (see Table 8.1). Females were most heavily represented in CYA programs (24.9%). The ratio between men and 
women was significantly different from that of the total ABE 321/326 population, where females constituted 58.6% of 
all learners. 
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Table 8.1 - Gender and Age Distributions Among ABE 321/326 
State AgeiKy Learners (1997-98) 





CDC 


CDDS 


CYA 


CCC 


Total 


N 1 % 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 1 % 


M 1 % 


Gender 




Female 


482 


12.9% 


1 


0.4% 


89 


24.9% 


60 


21.7% 


632 


13.6% 


Male 


3,262 


87.1% 


Z79 


99.6% 


269 


75.1% 


216 


78.3% 


4,026 


86.4% 


Total 


3,744 


100.0% 


280 


100.0% 


358 


100.0% 


276 


100.0% 


4,658 


100% 


Age 




<18 


7 


0.2% 


0 


0.0% 


51 


19.8% 


3 


1.1% 


61 


1.4% 


18-20 


141 


3.9% 


2 


0.7% 


161 


62.4% 


176 


63.1% 


480 


10.9% 


20-30 


1,337 


37.3% 


53 


19.1% 


46 


17.8% 


100 


35.8% 


1,536 


34.9% 


31-40 


1,286 


35.9% 


127 


45.7% 


0 


0.0% 


0 


0.0% 


1,413 


32.1% 


41-50 


612 


17.1% 


71 


25.5% 


0 


0.0% 


0 


0.0% 


683 


15.5% 


51-60 


156 


4.4% 


19 


6.5% 


0 


0.0% 


0 


0.0% 


175 


4.0% 


>60 


45 


1.3% 


6 


2.2% 


0 


0.0% 


0 


0.0% 


51 


1.2% 


Total 


3^ 


mo% 


278 


1000% 


2S& 


1000% 


279 


1000% 


4L399 


100% 
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Age 

The largest proportion of ABE 321/326 state agency learners were between the ages of 21 and 30 years (34.3%). Coupled 
with learners between the ages of 31 and 40, a total of 66.2% of all learners are represented. Learners in CCC and CYA 
programs were younger than those enrolled in other programs: 64.4 percent of CCC and 82.2% of CYA were between 15 
and 20 years of age, which is in keeping with their regulatory mandates (see Table 8. 1). CDDS programs served the oldest 
population of students with 34.5% over the age of 40. See Figure 8.3 for all other age comparisons. 

Figure 8.3 - Percent^e of Learners within Each Age Group 
Served By Each Provider (1997-98) 



70 % 




CDC COOS CYA OOC 
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Figure 8.4 - Percentage of State Agency Learners Within Each Ethnic Group 
Served by Each Provider Type (1997-98) 
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Ethnic Background 

Hispanic learners were more highly represented (49. 1%) among those served by state agencies. Blacks constituted 25.0 percent 
and whites 16.4 percent of all state agency learners (see Appendix G). As seen in Figure 8.4, Hispanics were most highly 
represented in CDC and CYA programs (52.3% and 61.6%, respectively), whites were more highly represented in CDDS and 
CCC programs (44.4% and 37. 1%, respectively). See Figure 8.4 for all other comparisons. 

Native Language 

The majority (52.2%) of learners in California s state agency ABE 321/326 programs spoke English as their native language, 
while 41.7% spoke Spanish. Not too surprising, the pattern of native language findings followed that of ethnicity across 
provider type: CDC and CYA had more Spanish speakers while CDDS and CCC presented more native English speakers (see 
Appendix G). 

Highest Degree Earned 

An overwhelming majority (76.0%) of ABE 321/326 learners reported having no high school diploma or higher degree. This 
was true for all four state agency programs: 81.4 percent of CDC learners, 36.2 percent of CDDS learners, 73.0 percent of 
CYA learners, and 49.3 percent of CCC learners. CCC learners reported similar percentages having either a GED certificate or 
High School diploma (50.0%), however, a higher percentage of CDDS learners reported having higher degrees (see Appendix 

G). 
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Years of Education 

The majority of learners (54.8%) had between 7 and 1 1 years of schooling. CYA and CDC programs served learners with the 
fewest years of education. Nearly sixty-three percent (62.8%) of CYA learners and 55.3% of CDC learners reported nine yean 
or less of education. This is not too surprising given the age restrictions of learners at the CYA and the context within which 
CDC programs are offered. CCC programs served learners reporting more education with over 90% having at least 10 years of 
schooling (see Appendix G). 

Primary Reason for Enrollment 

The primary reason learners enrolled in state agency ABE 321/326 programs was education: 48.4 percent of learners overall, 
42.8 percent of CDC learners, 98.9% of CDDS learners, 66.8% of CYA learners, and 47.0% of CCC learners. Of those 
learners whose primary reason for enrollment was to get a job, 60.5% were served by CCC programs. This is consistent with 
the employment focus of CCC programs (see Appendix G). 

Of the seven primary reasons for enrollment, mandated” was the second most frequently endorsed by state agency learners. 
Forty-two percent of learners overall considered themselves mandated to participate in their programs: 51.5% of CDC learners 
and 14.1% of CCC learners. Interestingly, no CYA learners considered themselves mandated to attend their programs when in 
fact, this is the case in most instances. See Figure 8.5 for all other comparisons. 

Figure 8.5 - Percentage of State Agency Learners Reporting Their Primary Reason for 
Enrollment Across Each Provider Type (1997-98) 

(N=4539) 
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Goal Attainment 

Information on goal attainment was gathered on update and test record forms after 75 to 120 hours of instruction. Some 
information was provided by learners, some by instructors, and some from learners’ assessment results on pre- and post-tests. 
Information covered learners’ progress, results, pretest scores, and learning gains. 

Learner Progress 

The majority ( 63.6%) of learners were retained at the same level of instruction after completing 75 to 120 hours of instruc- 
tion. An additional 18.1% left before completing their level, 3.3% changed programs, 2.0% completed the level they started, 
and 12.9% moved up to a higher level (see Appendix G). 

Among the three state agencies CDC and CYA learners presented significantly higher percentages of learners remaining at the 
same level (66.1% and 77.1%, respectively) than learners served by the CCC (8.7%). Since the majority of CDDS learners 
submitted data indicating instructional hours greater than 120, CDDS learners were not included in this analysis due to 
insufficient data. Seventy-six percent of CCC learners reported moving up to a higher level during the instructional period. 
More learners in CDC and CYA programs reported leaving their program prior to completion or meeting their personal goal 
(19.6% and 13.3%, respectively). It is important to note that learners in CDC and CYA programs have little or no control 
over when they leave their programs. See Figure 8.6 for all other comparisons. 

Hgure 8.6 - Percentage of Learners Within Each Level of 
Progress Across Each Provider Type (1997-98) 
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- CDDS learners were not included in the analysis due to insufficient data. 



Learner Results 

The largest percentage (35.3%) of learners in state agency programs reported an improvement in their communication skills 
after 75 to 120 hours of instruction. Among CDC learners, 27.5% reported increased skills, while 63.9% of CYA learners and 
71.4% of CCC learners reported increased abilities in communication. The second most reported outcome was meeting a 
personal goal (14.1%). Over seventy-three percent (73.8%) of learners in CCC programs reported meeting their goal, 
foUowed by CYA learners (25.0%) and CDC learners (6.8%). Overall, CCC learners reported more learning outcomes than 
learners in other programs with the exception of those outcomes related to citizenship acquisition. See Table 8.2 for all other 
comparisons. 



Table 8.2 - Percentage of State Agency Learners Reporting Various Outcomes 
Across Each Provider Type (1997-98) 





CDC 


CYA 


CCC 


Overall % 


Got a Job 


1.8% 


2.8% 


7.1% 


2.3% 


Advanced in Job 


0.0% 


4.2% 


64.3% 


5.3% 


Entered Job 
Trainina 


1.3% 


1.4% 


14.3% 


2.3% 


Entered 

Apprenticeship 


0.0% 


0.0% 


4.8% 


0.4% 


Entered Post Sec. 
Ed. 


0.0% 


0.0% 


52.0% 


3.9% 


Passed Citizenship 
Test 


0.0% 


2.8% 


0.0% 


0.4% 


Received 

CitizenshiD 


0.0% 


2.8% 


0.0% 


0.4% 


Registered to Vote 


0.0% 


0.0% 


14.3% 


1.1% 


Met Personal Goal 


6.8% 


25.0% 


73.8% 


14.1% 


Improved 

Communication 

Skills 


27.5% 


63.9% 


71.4% 


35.3% 


Read More to Child 


0.0% 


0.0% 


2.4% 


0.2% 


More Involved in 
Child's School 


0.0% 


1.4% 


2.4% 


0.4% 


Earned Certificate 


1.0% 


0.0% 


45.2% 


4.2% 
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- CDDS learners were not included in the analysis due to insufficient data. 



Pretest Scores 

Learners in state agency ABE programs averaged 224.6 on the CASAS reading assessment, compared to 222.7 in the local 
program sample. Learners in CCC programs scored higher on the reading assessment on average (226.4), followed by CDC 
and CDDS learners (both scoring an average 224.6) with CYA learners scoring least favorably (219. 1). Overall, a greater 
percentage (37.5%) of learners scored 230 or above on a reading pretest. Learners scoring above 230 on a reading pretest may 
still maintain eligibility for ABE 321/326 program participation if their subsequent math pretest scores are below the 230 
benchmark. It is likely that learners scoring above the 230 benchmark on the reading test were administered another skill test 
(such as math) and they scored below 230 in the other skill area. Learners who score below the 230 benchmark in any skill area 
are eligible for ABE 321/326 funding. See Table 8.3 for comparisons across provider type. 
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Table 8.3 - ABE Reading Pretest Scores 
Across Each Provider Type (1997<98) 



ABE 


CDC 

(N=21S3) 


CDDS 

(N=25flD 


CYA 
(N = 75) 


CCC 

(N=223) 


Overall 
(N = 2701) 


Reading Pretest 
Score Range 


Mean 


% 


Mean 


% 


Mean 


% 


Mean 


% 


Mean 


% 


<200 


190.1 


7.7 


191.1 


14.8 


196.3 


4.0 


195.0 


1.3 


190.4 


7.7 


201-210 


205.7 


6.9 


204.8 


6.0 


205.0 


8.0 


206.3 


8.1 


205.7 


7.0 


211-220 


216.3 


16.3 


215.9 


12.0 


216.4 


44.0 


216.6 


21.1 


216.3 


17.0 


221-229 


225.2 


31.0 


224.8 


23.6 


225.4 


38.7 


225.0 


33.6 


225.1 


30.8 


230+ 


238.0 


38.1 


240.9 


43.6 


234.3 


5.3 


239.0 


35.9 


238.4 


37.5 


Overall 


2246 


mo 


2246 


1000 


219.1 


1000 


2204 


1000 


2246 


1000 
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Reading pretest scores for ESL learners were provided primarily by those served in CDC Programs (97.7%). Due to the lack of 
data provided by other state agencies, only CDC learner scores will be presented. 

ESL learners in CDC programs averaged 206.2 on the CASAS reading pretest. The highest percentage of learners (35.3%) 
scored below 200, followed by those in the 201-210 range (24.5%), those in the 211-220 range (22.6%), those in the 221-230 
range (12.9%), and finally those scoring 230 or above (4.7%). 

Learning Gains 

Learning gains for ABE were computed using the difference in pre- and post-test scores after 75 to 1 20 hours of instruction 
had occurred. Caution should be exercised when interpreting learning gains as sample sizes for agencies other than the CDC 
were very small (CDC- N=180; CDDS- N=22; CYA- N=1 1; CCC- N=1 1). 



Reading learning gains between pre- and post-test for learners in the state agency ABE programs were, on average, 5.1 points 
on the CASAS scale. CCC learners evidenced the highest gains (6.9 points), followed by CDDS learners (5.9 points), CDC 
learners (5.0 points), and lastly, CYA learners (4.0 points) (see Appendix G). 
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What Was the Program, Learner, and Goal Attainment Information 
For the Special Education Population? 

Chapter Nine provides Information about program services, Individuals served, and goal attainment for the California special 
educatJon population. Data in this chapter are included for individuals who.' 

• Indicated “special education " in the special program box on the entry form; 

• Received services from the California Department of Developmental Services; or 

Took one of the CASAS assessment tests specifically designed for the special education population 
(T ^st Forms 2A, 3A, or 4A). 

Because many special education learners remain In their pmgrams year after year, the time frame for collecting the data found 
in this chapter may differ from that used for the data found in prior chapters. 



Data Highlights 

• Most special education learners were served by either adult schools (49.7%) or the California 
Department of Developmental Services (39.3%). 

• The majority of special education learners were male (58.1%) and most were between the 
ages of 31 and 40 (30.1%). 

• heavily represented (67.1%) followed by Hispanics (18.4%) and Blacks 

• Almost 84% had not received a high school diploma or GED certificate. 

• The most frequently cited reason for enrollment was a personal goal (35.5%). 

• Eighty-four percent of special education learners were retained at the same level of instruc- 
tion from entry to update record completion. 

• Reading learning gains from pre- to post-test averaged 3.13 points on the CASAS scale 
among special education learners. 



PROGRAM INFORMATION 

Information on learners serving special education learners was keyed in with the entry, update, and test records submitted. 

Provider Type 

Most special education learners were served by either adult schools (49.7%) or the California Department of Developmental 
Services (39.3%). The remaining learners were served primarily by community-based organizations (6.0%) and community 
college districts (4.4%). Figure 9. 1 illustrates the distribution of learners across provider type. 
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Figure 9.1 - Percentage of Special Education Learners Served by Each 
Provider Type (1997-98) 

(N=4,455) 
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The CDDS offers programs at nine sites, of which some are hospitals and others are developmental centers. Each CDDS site 
specializes in a different program area. The adult schools, community college districts, and community-based organizations 
provide special education programs that focus on literacy, independent living, and employability. 

LEARNER INFORMATION 

Learner information was provided by learners on entry record forms and covered learners’ gender, age, ethnic background, 
native language, highest degree earned, number of years of school completed, and reason for enrollment. 

Gender and Age 

The majority of special education learners were male (58.1%). Most special education learners were either between the ages of 
31 and 40 (30.1%) or 41 and 50 (28.9%). See Table 9.1 for all other comparisons. 
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Table 9.1 - Percentage of Special Education Learners Iqr Gender and 
Age Group (1997-98) 



Gender 


N 


% 


Male 


2587 


41.9% 


Female 


1862 


58.1% 


Total 


4455 


100.0% 


Age 






<18 


3 


0.1% 


18-20 


68 


1.6% 


21-30 


761 


17.7% 


31-40 


1294 


30.1% 


41-50 


1242 


28.9% 


51-60 


552 


12.9% 


>60 


372 


8.7% 


Total 


4292 


mo% 
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Ethnic Background and Native Language 

The majority of special education learners were white (67.1%). Hispanic and black learners were the next groups most heavily 
represented (18.4% and 8.4%, respectively). The vast majority of learners reported English as their native language (84.4%). 
Spanish was the only other native language endorsed by a significant percentage of learners (1 1.3%) (see Appendix H). 



Education 

Few special education learners had any education credentials. Almost 84% had received no high school diploma or higher 
degree (see Figure 9.2). Regarding years of education, most learners reported very little formal education. Sixty-one percent 
reported fewer than 4 years of education, though a substantial minority (25.6%), had received 12 or more years (see Appendix 



Figure 9.2 - Highest Educational Degree Earned Among 
Special Education Learners (1997-98) 

Gi=4^56) 
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Reason for Enrollment 

The most common reason special education learners enrolled in programs was to achieve a personal goal; 35.5% cited this as 
their primary reason and an additional 33.5 % indicated this as their secondary reason for enrollment. Other common reasons 
included: 

• Communication - 33.6 percent marked this as their primary reason, 13.5 percent as their secondary reason. 

• Education - 19.3 percent indicated this as their primary reason, 6.6 percent as their secondary reason. 

See Figure 9.3 for percentages across other reasons for special education learner enrollment. See Appendix H for data on 
secondary reason for enrollment. 



Figure 9.3 - Primary Percentage of Special Education Learners Indicating Their 
Primary Reason for Enrollment (1997-98) 

(N=4396) 
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GQALAnAINMENT 

Information on goal attainment was gathered on update and test record forms. Some information was provided by learners, 
some by instructors, and some from learners’ assessment results on pre- and post-tests. Information covered learners’ progress, 
results, pretest scores and learning gains. 

Learner Progress 

The vast majority (84.4%) of special education learners were retained in their programs at the same level between completion 
of their entiy and update records. Most of these learners remain in the same program for several years. Learners who maintain 
a level or make small gains are considered successful for this population. Small percentages of learners moved to higher levels 
(4.0%), completed levels (3.9%), or left before completing their instructional level (2.9%). See Figure 9.4 for all other 
percentages. 
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Figure 9.4 - Percent^e of Special Edination Learners Presenting Each 
Level of Progress (1997-98) 

CN=2844) 
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Learner Results 

Learners were asked to indicate which outcome (if any) they experienced at the end of the instructional period. Of the various 
outcomes only three were endorsed by more than 1% of the population; Improved communication skills (23.1%), Met 
personal goal (18.0%), and Entered job training (2.3%) (see Appendix H). 



Pretest Scores 

Most special education learners' literacy skills were assessed with tests specifically designed by CASAS for the special needs 
population. There are three levels of these tests, each measuring a different life skill literacy level (see Table 9.2). The test 
labeled 4A is the least difficult, while the test labeled 2A is the most difficult. These tests were individually administered 
without strict time limits. The examiner marked the answer sheet with the responses indicated by the learners. More than one 
quarter (26.8%) of special education learners were assessed with the same life skill progress tests (Forms A and B) as were given 
to ABE and ESL learners (see Table 9.3). 
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Table 9.2 - Interpreting CASAS Special Education Scores 



Form 4A 


Learners can identify symbols related to independent living. 


Form 3A 


Learners can read symbols and survival words related to independent living and employment 


Form 2A 


Learners can identify phrases and sentences related to independent living and employment 
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Table 9.3 - Special Education Population Mean 
Reading Pretest Results (1997-98) 



Reading Levels 


Mean 


N 


AAAA (130-160) 


151.1 


300 


AAA (161-180 


170.9 


343 


AA (181-190) 


185.5 


176 


A (191-199) 


194.9 


143 


B (200-214) 


207.6 


157 


Total Mean 


176.1 


119 
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The mean reading pretest score for all special education learners was 176.1. The largest percentage (30.7%) tested on assess- 
ment Form 3A and had a mean pretest score of 170.9. The next most common assessment used was Form 4A (26.8%); 
learners using this form had a mean pretest score of 151.1 (see Table 9.3). 

Learning Gains 

While most ESL and ABE learners were post-tested after approximately 75 to 120 hours of instruction, adult special education 
learners were post-tested after 121 to 300 hours of instruction. Reading learning gains from pre- to post-test for special 
education learners averaged 3.13 points on the CASAS scale (see Appendix H). 
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Implications of Report Results for Future Data Collection Efforts 

Each year a review of the data reveals ways in which the data coUection process could be revised and improved. Based on the 
results of this years data, the following changes are being made for future data collection efforts! 

1. The number of learners in the fall census period will be expanded. 

• For 1998-99 the census period will be from September 1 through October 31, 1998 to increase the number 
of learners from which data will be collected. 

2. The timeline for collecting Student Update Record information will be lengthened. 

• The timeline will be expanded from the current 75-120 hours to collecting update information by March 31, 
1999. It is anticipated that an increase in the instructional period will provide a more accurate picture of the 
learner results that occur during a school year. 

3. A Teacher Training Video will be developed and the Coordinators Manual and Administration Manual will be 

expanded. A copy of each will be distributed to all agencies. 

• Accurate data is dependent upon standardized definitions and accurate data collection procedures. A Teacher 
Training Video for viewing by all appropriate agency staff will explain the importance of the data, the uses for 
the information, and highlight data collection procedures. 

• Additional training emphasis will be placed on key data collection fields, including learner results and the 
reason a learner may leave the program prior to completion of his/her goal. 

4. The Student Update Record will be revised to include additional data elements for documenting learner outcomes. 

Additional data elements will include: 

• a greatly expanded list of learner results categorized under “Work,” “Personal/Family,” “Community,” and 
“Education,” 

• expanded results include additional work-related outcomes, 

• the ability to indicate if a learner earned a certificate, and 

• the ability to document high school credits earned using a standardized format. 

5. Data collection instruments will be administered to document progress in each class the learner attends during 

the school year. Thus, learner progress and retention can more accurately be documented. 

6. Multiple Student Entry Records and Student Update Records will be available to closely track learner progress over 

the school year. 
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^ Appendix A 



A Description of the ABE 321/326 Sample Selection Process 

This appendix contains a description of the process for selecting the local agencies that are required to test. 

Following this description is a list of all of the 1997’98 local testing agencies. 

The Sampling Process For Local Agencies 

1) A database was used that included the agency name, the number of hundred hour units (HHUs) projected for 
each agency for SFY 1997-98, and an indication of whether the agency was new to the ABE 321/326 funding 
and data collection process. 

2) New agencies are required to test, but their results are not included inthe local testing population their first 
year of participation. 

3) All ABE 321/326 local agencies, except new agencies, were divided into one of four provider type categories: 
school district adult schools, community college districts, community-based organizations, and library 
literacy programs. 

4) Within each of the four provider types, the top ten percent (determined by HHUs) were designated as 
“certainty” sample agencies. 

5) Sampling agencies were requested to pre-test all learners enrolled during a two-week period between 
September 1 and October 17 and to post-test these same students after 80 to 120 hours of instruction. 



1997-98 Sample Agencies 

The following is a list of the ABE 321/326 sampling agencies for SFY1997-98: 

Adult Schools 
Alameda Adult Schools 
Alhambra School District 
Berkeley Adult School 
Black Oak Mine Adult School 
Bonita Unified School District 
Borrego Springs USD 
Centinela Valley Adult School 
Ceres Adult Education 
Chaffey Adult School 
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Compton Adult School 

Conejo Valley Adult School 

Covina- Valley USD/Tri-Community Adult Ed 

Culver City Adult School 

Dixon Adult School 

East Side Adult Education 

El Monte- Rosemead Adult School 

Fillmore Adult Education 

Folsom-Cordova Adult Education School 

Fresno Adult School 

Fullerton JUHSD / La Sierra Alternative HS 
Garden Grove USD Adult Education 
Gateway USD 

Gonzales USD Adult Education 

Grossmont UHSD / El Cajon Adult Center 

Hacienda La Puente Adult Education 

Hanford Adult School 

Hayward Adult School 

Huntington Beach Adult School 

Le Grand UHSD/Granada Adult School 

Lincoln Adult SchoolAAfestem Placer USD 

Linden Adult School 

Los Alamitos USD/Laurel Adult School 

Los Angeles USD 

Madera Adult School 

Manteca Adult School / Lindbei^ Ed Center 

Marysville Adult School 

Mendota Adult SchoolT 

Merced Adult School 

Metropolitan Adult Education Program 

Modoc Community Adult School 

Montebello Adult Schools 

Morgan Hill Community Adult School 

Mt. Diablo Adult Education / Loma Vista Adult Ctr. 

Mt. View - Los Altos Adult School 

Newman-Crows Landing Adult Education 

Oakland USD Adult Education 

Oxnard Adult School 

Palo Alto Adult School 

Palo Verde USDAwin Palms Adult Education 
Petaluma Adult School 
Pomona Adult & Career Education 
Ramona Adult Education 
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Redondo Beach USD / South Bay Adult School 

San Benito Adult School 

San Bernardino Adult School 

San Juan USDAA^interstein Adult Center 

San Lorenzo Adult School 

San Marcos USD 

Silver Valley Adult School 

Simi Valley Adult School 

South San Francisco Adult School 

Strathmore UHSD Adult Education 

Sunnyvale-Cupertino Adult & Community Ed 

Sweetwater UHSD Adult & Continuing Education 

Temple City Adult School 

Templeton Adult School 

Tracy Adult School 

Turlock Adult School 

Vallejo Adult School 

Ventura Adult & Continuing Education 

Victor Valley UHSD 

West Contra Costa USDAVest Contra Costa Adult Ed 
Whittier Adult School 
Yucaipa Adult School 

Community Based Organizations 
California Human Development Corporation 
Career Resources Development Center 
Center for Employment Training 
Centro Latino de San Francisco, Inc. 

Community Centers, Inc. 

Community Employment Project, Inc. 

Community Enhancement Services 
Delta Sigma Theta Adult Literacy Task Force 
El Sol Neighborhood Education Center 
Episcopal Community Services Skills Center 
Family and Educational Programs 
Hermandad Mexicana Nacional Legal Center 
Humboldt Literacy Project 
International Refugee Tutorial Services, Inc. 
International Social Service Center 
Korean Center, Inc. 

Korean Community Center of the East Bay 

Lake County Literacy Coalition 

Lao Family Community Development, Inc. 

Libreria del Pueblo, Inc. 
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Mexican-Americans United, Inc. 

Mission Language & Vocational School, Inc 
One Stop Immigration & Educational Center 
San Jose Conservation Corps 
Self-Help for the Elderly 

Templo Calvario Legalization & Education Center 
United Cerebral Palsy Assoc/Orange County 
Willie C. Velasquez Center 



Community College Districts 

Allan Hancock College 

Coasdine Community College 

Desert CCD - College of the Desert 

Long Beach City College 

Mt. San Antonio Community College 

Pasadena Area Community College District 

Rancho Santiago CCD/Centennial Ed. Center 

San Francisco Community College 

Yuba Community College 

COE/Jails 

Golden Sierra Job Training Agency 
Inyo County Office of Education 

Contra Costa County Office of Education/ jail ed and homeless 
MUpitas Adult Education / S.E County Jail Facility 
Shasta County PIC / Partnership Learning Center 



Library Literacy Programs 

Beverly HiUs Public Library 

Bruggemeyer Library / LAMP Literacy Program 

Friends of the San Francisco Library/Project READ 

Lompoc Public Library / Adult Reading Program 

Orland Library Literacy Project 

Placentia Library District 

San Bernardino Library Literacy Center 

San Diego Public Library / READ San Diego 

San Jose Public Library / Partners in Reading 

San Leandro Public Library/Project Literacy 

Santa Clara County Library / Reading Program 

Tehama County Library/Reading Program 

Upland Public LibraryA^iteracy Program 
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Appendix B 



■■ TOPS Option 4EU 

Tracking Of Programs and Students 

Entry Record 



(l) Student Name 

First Last 

@ Instructor Name 

First Last 



Today's Date / / 

_ Agency#-. / / / 

Class #: / / / 



Directions for marking answers 


Right 


Wrong 


• Use No. 2 pencil only • Make dark marks that fill rectangle completely 


•1' • 1 


» 'D ® 'X 


• Do NOT use ink or ballpoint pen • Erase cleanly any answers you change 




!QJ iT Mi '3, 



® SEX 


© PRIMARY REASON FOR ENROLLMENT 

(Mark one) 


® SECONDARY REASON FOR ENROLLMENT 
(Mark one) 


O Male 
O Female 


O Education O Citizenship 

O Get a job O Personal goal 

O Improve job O Mandated 

O Communication 


O Education O Citizenship 

O Get a job O Personal goal 

O Improve job O Mandated 

O Communication O None 



©STUDENT IDENTIFICATION 





















C5)C£ (il- 
(DGD'X 

C3)®3) 
®QDC3) 
CBCECS 
® CDC£ 
CZ)(I?(X 


2’® 

‘3® 


®®®® 

® ®® ® 
(3) (3)®® 

® ® ® ® 
® ® ® 

®® ® ® 
® ® ® ® 



Social Security # ^ 

used tor Yes O 
Student ID? tOotionaJ) 



NoO 



w 



DATE OF BIRTH 



Month 



Day 



Year 

19 

(S)CS) 

®Q) 



(D NUMBER 
OF YEARS 
OF SCHOOL 
COMPLETE D 

‘JDOj 



Jan O 


® ® 


FebO 


®® 


MarQ 


®® 


Apr O 


®® 


MayO 


® 


Jun O 


CS) 


Jul O 




Aug O 




SepO 




Oct O 




■ NovQ 




DecQ 





®® 




® ® 




®® 


■® 






® ® 








®® 






■I) 



WRITING LEVEL 


ORAL LANGUAGE LEVEL 







@ HIGHEST 
DIPLOMA/DEQREE 


® NATIVE 
LANGUAGE 


© ETHNIC 
BACKGROUND 


EARNED 


O White (not of 
Hspanic origin) 

O Hispanic 


O Not0 


O English 
O Spanish 


O QED 


O Vietnamese 


O Asian 


Certificate 


O Chinese 


O Black (not of 


O HighSchod 


O Hmong 


Htepanic origin) 


Diploma 


O Cambodian 


O Pacific 


O AA/A.S. 


O Tagalog 


Islander 


Degree 


O Korean 


O RIpIno 


O 4yr. College 


O Armenian 


O Native 


Graduate 


O Lao 


American 


O Graduate 


O Russian 


O Native 


Studies 


O Farsi 


Alaskan 


O Other 


O Other 


O Other 


Name other 


Name other 


Name other 



® INSTRUCTIONAL 
PROGRAM 


w 


INSTRUCTIONAL 

LEVEL 

(Mark one) 


® SPECIAL 
PROGRAM 

(Mark all that apply) 


f© 

DATE OF ENTRY 


® PRE-EMPLOYMENT 
WORK MATURITY SKILLS 

(Mark if passed, all that apply) 


Month 


Year 
19 


Federal and/or State Funds 
(Mark one) 


ESL 


ABE 


O TANF/QAIN 


Jan O 


'Ji ® 


O Make career decision 


O ABE 


O 


Beg. Lit. 


O PreBeg. 


O JTPA 


Feb O 


■x® 


O Use labor market info. 


O ESL 


O 


Beg. Low 


O Beg. 


O Correctional Ed. 


Mar O 


X 


O Prepare a resume 


O ESL/Citizenship 


O 


Beg. High 


O Int. 


O Jail 


Apr O 


X' 


O Write a cover letter 


O Pro-Employment 


O 


Int. Low 


O Adv. 


O Special Ed. 


MayO 




O Rll out an application 


O High School/GED 


O 


Int. High 




O Homeless 


Jun O 


X 


O Interview 


Slate Funds (Mark all that apply) 


O 


Adv. 


O Adult Sec. 


O Family Lit. 


Jul O 


s 


O Being punctud 


O Citizenship O Parenting 






O Adv. Adult 


O Workplace Ed. 


Aug O 


T 


O Regular attendance 


O Vocational O Older 






Secondary 


O Distance Learning 


Sep O 


,X 


O Good interpersonal relations 


O Adults w/Oisabilities Adults 








O 5% Projects 


Oct O 


X 


O Positive attitude/behaviors 


O Health & Safety 








O Other Welfare 


Nov O 




O Appropriate appearance 


O Home Economics 










Dec O 




O Complete tasks effectively 
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TOPS 

Tracking Of Programs and Students 



Update Record 



Student Name 



First 



Last 



Instructor Name 



First 



Last 



^ DATE OP 

PROGRAM UP 


DATE 


(D HOURS 

oc 


® Sub-sections of 
GED passed to date 


(§) High School 
semester 

credits earned to date 


©External diploma 
task areas completed 


Month 


Day 


Year 




to date 


INSTRUO 1 iwri 


O Writing 


1 1 1 


T 1 


m 








1 1 1 1 


111 - 


' 1 1 


Jan O 


® GD 


199 (S) 


1 1 1 1 


O Social Studies 


c®® 


X 


XX 


Feb O 


XCD 


199 X 


® ( 2 ) ® 


O Science 


: 2 (D 


X 


XX 


Mar O 


(XC 23 


199 ® 


XXX 


O Literature/Arts 


CD® 


X 


X® 


Apr O 


® ( 3 ) 


199 ® 


(XX(X 


O Math 


®® 


X 


XX 


MayO 






® d)® 




iD® 


X 


X® 


Jun O 


3 ) 




X X X 




1 }® 


E 


XX 


Jul O 


3 ) 




XXX 




S) ® 


E 


XX 


Aug O 


X 




XXX 




T® 


T 


X® 


Sep O 






XXX 




■Sj® 


X 


X® 


Oct O 






XX® 




•®® 


X 


XX 


NovQ 
Doc O 






XX® 


GED 

Completed 


High School 
Diploma Completed 


External Diploma 
Completed 










O Yes O No 


O Yes 


O No 


O Yes O No 






STUDENT IDENTIFICATION 



-:DCDm 

' 3 ) ( 3 )® 
-A' -A 
Tj (Ei 
iX X 
T-l 'L 
.Cixci: 
ID XX 



S}Q0 

dD® 
CD'X' 
( 7 - T 
XX 
(X X 
'X- X 
XX 
X E 



Ca)( 5 )( 5 ) 
-X X CD 
dJCDd) 
XCD® 
X X’ ® 
X X X 
X X (X 
XXX 
X X X 
E 'E (E 



© INSTRUCTIONAL 

LEVEL AT UPDATE 

(Mark one) 


ESL 


ABE 


O Beg. Lit. 
O Beg. Low 
O Beg. High 
O Int. Low 
O Int. High 
O Adv. 


O Pre Beg. 
O Beg. 

O Int. 

O Adv. 




O Adult Sec. 

O Adv. Adult 
Secondary 






PROGRESS 

(Mark one) 



® LEARNER RESULTS 

(Mark all that apply) 


® REASON FOR 

LEAVING EARLY 

(Mark one) 


O Got a job 


O Gota|ob 


O Got a better job or 


O Moved 


advanced in job 


O Schedule conflict 


O Entered job training 


O Transportation 


O Errtered apprenticeship 


O Childcare 


O Entered post sec. ed. 


O Family 


O Passed citizenship test 


O Own health problems 


O Received U.S. citizenship 


O Dependent's health problems 


O Registered to vote, 


O Lack of interest 


or voted 


O Public safety 


O Met persona] goal 


O Administratively separated 


O Improved communication 


O Incarcerated 


skills 


O Other known reason 


O Read more to child 


O Unknown reason 


O Greater involvement in 




child's school 




O Earned certificate 






Name other 



O No show/did not attend 
O Retained in program at 
same level 

O Changed program 
O Completed level/course 
O Moved to a higher level 
O Left before c»mpleting 

personal goal or level entered 

O Other 

Name other 



^ PRE-EMPLOYMENT 
WORK MATURITY SKILLS 

(Mark if passed, all that apply) 



O Make career decision 
O Use labor market info. 

O Prepare a resume 
O Write a cover letter 
O Fill out an application 
O Interview 
O Being punctual 
O Regular attendance 
O Good interpersonal relations 
O Positive attitude/behaviors 
O Appropriate appearance 
Q Complete tasks effectively 



OPTIONAL AGENCY USE 



A 


B 


c 


D 


E 


F 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 



WRITING LEVEL 



■X) UL' X X ® X X' 



ORAL LANGUAGE LEVEL 



X X X X ® X CC X X X 19 
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TOPS 

Tracking Of Programs and Students 



Option 4T 



TOPS Student Test Record 



5 

6 
7 



TEST 

1 (A)®©® 

2 CE ® ■£ ® 

3 ® ®©® 

4 ®®®® 
®®©® 

I ® ® ® ® 

m®©® 
8 ® ®© ® 
9 ® ®©® 
10 ®®©® 
11 ®®©® 
12 ®®©® 

13 ®®©(® 

14 ®®®® 

15 ®®©® 

16 ®®®® 

17 m®®® 

18 ®®©® 

19 ® ®©® 

20 ® ® ® ® 
21 ®®®® 
22 ® ® ® ® 

23 ®®®® 

24 ®®®® 

25 ®®®® 

26 ®®®® 

27 ®®®® 

28 ® ® ® ® 

29 ® ® ® ® 

30 ® ® ® 5 

31 ®®®® 

32 'A'- ® ® -ff 

33 ® ® © ® 

34 ® ® ® ® 

35 ® ® ® ® 

36 ®®®® 

37 ® ® © ® 

38 ®®©® 

39 ® ® © ® 

40 ® ® © ® 

41 ®®©® 

42 ®®©® 

43 ®®©® 

44 ® $ © ® 

45 ® ® © ® 

46 ®®©© 

47 ®®©® 

48 ® ® © © 

49 ® ® © ® 

50 ®®©© 



CO Student Name 

First Last 



@ Instructor Name 

First Last 



m 



STUDENT IDENTIFICATION 



1^ 



AGENCY 



w 



CLASS 



GD® ® 
CDCDCT 
'JDdj® 
® ® CD 
3GDQD 

CD®(T; 
D ® 
(SOD CD 
® C£i CE 
(5) (E' CE 



® ® ® ® 
lT’ CD CD. 'D 

iT:® (DCS 

® (3) CD ® 
(T< (2) (El 3) 

t® (j) (X X 

CE. ® ® ® 
‘D (D ® D 
X: X X 
X X X X 



X ® ® ® 
:Ti CD (D X 

D ® >:D 
® X) X X 
® CD C3) X 
® ® ® 
® ® ® 'E 
■■2) ® ® -X 
® ® ® X' 
® ® ® ® 



X® ®® 

D® ® ® 
X®®® 
E® ® ® 
X®®® 
X ® ® ® 
X®®® 
■X®®® 
X®®® 



PRACTICE 

QUESTIONS 



1 ®®©® 

2 ®®(S® 

3 ® ® 

4 ® ® ® ® 

5 ® @©® 

6 ® ® ©® 



® FORM 
NUMBER 



TEST DATE 




(D HOURS 
OF 

INSTRUCTION* 



E X’ X ® K 


®® 


X X" 


•X® 


E X ® 


® ® ® W 


®® 


r I 


E 


f X X 


D ® ® ® 


X 




X= 


X X ® 


® ® ® 


X 


•D ® 


® 


X X' ® 


®® ® 


® 




® 


XX® 


®® ® 


® 


® 




X- X ® 


® ® X 


® 


® 




E X® 


® ® ® 


® 


® 




XT® 


CD® ® 


® 


® 




■X X ® 


®® ® 


® 


® 




X 1 ® 



*lf this is the student’s first 
testf ieave blanlq otherwise, 
fiii In the hours of instruction 
since the last test 
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INSTRUCTIONAL QUESTIONNAIRE FOR ABE 321/3Z6 PROGRAMS 



Agency/School Name, 



Instructor Name, 



1 . Agency Number: 

2 . Class Number: 



3 . Indicate the emphasis of your instruction during the fall 
semester. 



0 










Major 


Partial 


Ltttla/No 


(nstrudlon 


emphulx 


emphasis 


emphasis 


EmployabilityAA/orlcforce Literacy O 


O 


O 


Family Literacy 


O 


0 


o 


General Life Skills 


O 


o 


o 


Citizenship 


o 


o 


o 


Learning to Leam/Study Skills 


o 


o 


o 


Other: (specify) 










o 


o 


o 




o 


o 


o 




o 


o 


o 



1 I M 1 

I I I n 



4 . Primary teaching setting for these students. (Mark one 
for Instruaional Setting and Qng for Physical Setting.) 



(4] 




Instructional Setting (Mark one only.) 


0 Learning Center 


0 Tutorial Only 


0 Classroom 


0 Learning Lab 




■IndividLiaJ setf-paced instruction} 


0 Distance Learning 


0 Combination 


(I.C., Internet correspondence 


{Tutonal & Leamms Lab) 


course, other) 




Physical Setting (Mark one only.) 


0 Adult School 


0 Library 


0 Elementary School 


0 Worksite 


0 High School 


0 CBO Center 


0 Community College 


0 Home 


0 Correctional Institute 


0 Other 



If you Indic&ted your tnstructton&l setting &s “Dlst&nce 
Learning" or 'Tutorial Only" Question 4, stop here 
and submit as instructed. 

Please complete the remainder of the questionnaire if 
you indicated any other instructional setting. 



5 . Time of day class begins: 

f[ir^ 

O Morning 
O Afternoon 
O Evening (after 5 p.m.) 



6 . Total number of students 7 . Number of hours per 
present In this class on the week this class meets, 
day of the post-test. 



Students at 
post-test 




Hours 
per week 


r 


□ 




rn 


®® 

@@ 

®® 

®® 

®® 

®® 

®® 




0©00000©0® 

0000000000 



8 . In addition to the primary person who delivers instruction , 
does this class have an instructional aide or tutor at least 
once a week? 

(0 ^ 1 

O Yes O No 



9 . Do your students use computers as a part of this class? 









> 


0 Yes 


Q No 


0 f^nt Know 





1 0 . If you answered yes to question 9 . are these computers 
linked to the Internet? 



[0 






0 Yes 


Q No 


0 t^nt Know 



PLEASE SUBMIT THIS QUESTIONNAIRE WITH POST-TEST RESULTS ON 
STUDENT TEST FORMS OR TOPSpro DISKS 
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Table C-2 

Total Enrollment Population 
Uarner Age (1993-94 to 1997-98) 





199^ 


1994^ 




199&37 


1997-98 


Age 


N 


% 


N 


% 


a 


% 


N 


% 


N 1 % 


15-20 


14331 


142 


13355 


122 


14231 


12.0 


12030 


98 


12354 


67 


21-30 


41084 


392 


42050 


370 


41348 


35.1 


40054 


327 


43,629 


303 


31-40 


24,661 


23.5 


28,100 


24.7 


30234 


25.5 


32689 


267 


6,701 


273 


41-50 


13,016 


124 


15,610 


13.7 


17342 


143 


10377 


153 


4,378 


169 


51-64 


7,501 


72 


9,277 


82 


ia045 


85 


11,653 


95 


1,999 


103 


65+ 


3,654 


35 


4,646 


4.1 


4,812 


41 


6697 


55 


690 


62 


Total 


1(H747 


tX) 


1131538 


to 


110612 


mo 


122500 


mo 


60751 


mo 




2 



vH 



CO 

s 

T“ 

e ^ 

Is 

S I I 

•“ E £ 
iS S' 

1 » 

•s < 



S- 



S' 



E 

s- 









I 



a 




vH 



ERIC 



CO 



•2 



O 

O i 
c , 

iS i 

(0 I 
G 
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Table C-5a 

Total Enrollment Population 
Learner Language by Instruction^ Program (1997-98) 





ABE 


ESL 


ESL/Cit. 




N 


% 


a 


% 


a 


% 


Armenian 


77 


03 


1,110 


10 


« 


03 


Cambodian 


77 


03 


622 


06 


79 


05 


Chinese 


563 


23 


10,099 


90 


1,002 


63 


English 


iaS43 


52.4 


. 


• 


• 


• 


Farsi 


123 


05 


1,164 


10 


198 


13 


Hmonq 


96 


04 


1,613 


1.4 


231 


15 


Korean 


200 


08 


3,187 


28 


377 


24 


Lao 


62 


03 


541 


05 


111 


07 


Russian 


112 


05 


2,996 


27 


400 


25 


Spanish 


8,635 


351 


77,412 


68.9 


11,509 


727 


Tagaloq 


297 


12 


361 


03 


148 


09 


Vietnamese 


206 


12 


7,044 


63 


696 


4.4 


Other 


867 


35 


6,282 


56 


1,027 


65 


Total 


23^ 


100 


112,431 


KD 


15820 


KD 



• No data submitted. 
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O 


3 


O 


i 












3 


• 


5 


3 






o 

21 


rg 


- 


rg 


a 












W 


• 


pg 


- 


IS 




3 


• 


s 




r«» 


3 


3 


3 


8 


§ 


• 


3 


3 






21 


- 


• 




S 


CD 


- 


- 


pg 


p' 


s 


• 


pg 


O) 


ss 




CDDS 
N 1 % 


3 


• 


3 


§ 


8 


• 


3 


5 


o 




3 


3 








CD 


• 


LO 


1 


- 


• 




pg 
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Table E-1 

Local Sample and Total Local Population 
Instructional Level (1997-98) 
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Table E-2 

Local Sample and Local Total 
Learner Gender and Age (1997-98) 
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Local Sample and Local Total 
Learner Highest Degree Earned (1997-1998) 
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Local Sample and Local Total Ethnicity (1997-98) 
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Local Sample and Local Total Years of Education (1997-98) 
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Local Sample and Local Total Native Language (1997-98) 
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Table F-1 

Regional Distribution 
Local Agen^ Learners (1997-98) 
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Table F-5a 

Learner Demographics by Region (1997-98) 
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Table G-1 

State Agenqf Population 

Instructional Program by Proviiler Type (1997-98) 





CDC 


CODS 


CYA 


ccc 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


ABE 


2980 


783 


280 


100.0 


165 


4ao 


288 


99.7 


ESL 


825 


21.7 


0 


00 


162 


45.1 


1 


03 


ESL-CitizenshIp 


1 


00 


0 


00 


32 


8ig 


0 


00 


Total 


3806 


lOOO 


280 


100.0 


399 


100.0 


289 


100.0 
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Table G-2 

State Agency Population 

Ethnicity and Native Language by Provider Type (1997-98) 
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Ethnicity 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 
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White 


503 


13.4 


124 


44.4 


30 


87 


106 


37.1 


762 


164 


Hispanic 
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523 


38 


136 


213 


61.6 


76 


289 
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49.1 
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91 


25 


4 


1.4 


42 
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4 


1.4 


144 


31 
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25.5 


84 


301 
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15.6 
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2 
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04 
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03 


2 


07 
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03 


13 


46 
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1.7 
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10 
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09 


13 


46 
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Table G-3 

State Agency Population 
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[Total 
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Table G-4 

State Ageiwy Population 

Test Scores and Learning Gains by Provider Type (1997-98) 





CBC 
(N = 180) 


CBd§ 

(N=2Z) 


CTO 

(N=11) 
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(N=11) 


Overall 




Mean 


Mean 
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Pretest 


215.9 


204.8 
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Table H-1 

Special EdiKation Population 
Learner Demographics (1997-98) 



Ethnicity 


N 


% 


White 


a964 


67.1 


Hispanic 


813 


18.4 


Asian 


151 


a4 


Black 


369 


84 


Pacific islander 


14 


03 


Filipino 


45 


10 


Native American 


21 


05 


Other 


38 


09 


Total 
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to 


Native Language 


English 


3,703 


84.4 


Spanish 


496 


113 


Vietnamese 


16 


04 


Chinese 


40 


09 
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10 


02 


Cambodian 


1 


00 


Taqaloq 


34 


08 


Korean 


14 


03 


Armenian 


2 
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Lao 
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Russian 


6 


01 


Farsi 
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Other 
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Total 
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Table H-2 

Special Education Population . 

Highest Degree Earned, Years of Education, Secondary Reason 
for Enronment, and Progress (1997-98) 



Highest Degree Earned 


N 


% 


None 


3666 


839 


GED 


52 


12 


High School 


466 


ia7 


AA/AS 


26 


06 


4 year college 


35 


08 


Graduate studies 


10 


02 


Other 


112 


26 


Total 


4356 


KD 


Years of Education 






<3 


2710 


612 


46 


147 


33 


76 


193 


4.4 


10-11 


246 


56 


12 


919 


209 


>13 


213 


49 


Total 


4428 
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Education 


200 


10.0 


Job 


326 


125 


Improve Job 


133 


5i1 


Communication 


533 


205 


Citizenship 


18 


07 


Personal Goal 


1324 


509 


Mandated 


8 


03 


Total 


2602 


KD 


Progress 






Retained In Program 


2400 


879 


Changed Program 


45 


16 


Completed Level 


111 


40 


Moved to a Higher Level 


121 


4.4 


Left Before Completing 


82 


30 


Total 


2759 
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Table H-3 

Special Education Population 

Test Scores and Leamii^ Gain by Reading Level (1997-98) 





B5S5 

(N=71) 


AAA 

(N=80) 


u 

(5J=41) 
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(N = 35) 
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(N = 39) 


Overall 




Mean 


Mean 


Mean 


Mean 


Mean 


Mean 


Pretest 


1495 


17Z4 


186 


195.1 


207.1 


1704 


Post-test 


15Z9 
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196 


210.3 


179.6 


Learning Gain 


35 


ai 


42 


09 


33 


311 
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